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The Flooring 


thats made by the mile to wear miles longer 


It’s “all-viny!” flooring made of PLiovic., Big because of heavy competition from other “} 


calenders can turn it out at better than a mile an floorings. That’s why PLIOVIC is so popula 
e ! 


hour. But though it’s made at high speed, it’s the manufacturers. 

top-quality flooring and extremely slow-wearing. PLiovic is a straight polyvinyl chloride. B 
Moreover, it’s warm, colorful and flexible — fully specifically designed and made to proce 
resists water, oils, greases and chemicals and quickly, without sacrifice of the ex 
always whisks back to its “just-bought” look ph cal properties displayed by normal } 
with a sudsy mop of this type. For details, write to: 


In making 100°% vinyl flooring, costs must be care- Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept 


fully controlled without sacrifice of quality Akron 16, Ohio. 





CHEMICAL 


DIVISION 


Use-Proved Products. CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemica 














Telephone ahead /o7 a more pleasant trip 


Wherever you go this summer, let 
Long Distance add pleasure and 
peace of mind to your vacatiaqn. 


Planning to travel? You'll want 
to telephone ahead for reservations. 
It’s no fun hunting for rooms in a 
strange town when you're tired and 
hungry. 

Making a side trip to visit friends? 
It’s a good idea to telephone first 
and make sure they’re home. 


Expecting a business matter to 
come up while you’re gone? A Long 
Distance call will keep you posted, 


Some of the family staying home? 
You can keep in regular touch with 
them by telephone. 

There are many ways Long Dis- 
tance can add fun, subtract worry 
from your vacation. The service is 
fast, courteous, convenient. And the 
cost is low—much lower, we find, 
than most people think. 


Save Time... Call by Number. It will 
speed your calls if you give the operator 
the number you want. For an attractive 
booklet for listing your numbers, ask the 
Bell Telephone ofhce. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance Rates Are Low 
Here are some examples 

New York to Afiantic City 40¢ 
Cleveland to Buffalo 

New Orleans to Houston.. 80¢ 
St.LouistoHotSprings,Ark. 80¢ 
Los Angeles to Boston... .$2.00 


These are Station-to-Station rates for the 
first 3 minutes, after 6 o'clock every night 
and all day Sunday. They do not include 
the federal excise tax. 
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Here’s a 
Fast, Smooth 
Operator 


on many 
different jobs 


— 


Everyone Can Count on 


= VEEDER-ROOT 


This new, high-speed direct-drive counter . . . with its one-piece “show 
window”’ case . . . was first developed for use in navigational and directional 
instruments. Then, because of its many adaptable features, it is eligible for 
employment in many other jobs. It’s good for speeds up to 1800 rpm... 
temperatures from 67° to 185° F . . . and it’s corrosion resistant. Drive 
shafts can be longer on either side or both. And base may be lengthened 
to take more figure-wheels if you want. All in all, a remarkably versatile 
performer .. . one of scores of standard and special Veeder-Root Counters 
for every mechanical and electrical application from Electronics to Auto- 
mation. Write: 

VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED « WARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
New Vary-Tally Muitiple-Unit Res 
Counter comes in any combina tix 


to 6 banks high, and 12 units wi ie. 


» Chicago 6, Ill, « New York 19, N. Y. - Greenville, S. C. -« Montreal 2, Canada Waite for news yt fe 


Dundee, Scotland « Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


@® “The Name that Counts” 
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Business Outlook: Clark R. Pace, Editor; Robert H. Persons, Jr. 
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ECONOMICS STAFF 


Dexter M. Keezer, Director; William H. Chartener, Peter J. Davies, Richard Everett, Douglas 
Greenwald, Margaret Matulis, Dora K. Merris, Robert P. Ulin 


DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE 


Acanta Bureau: Wm. H. Kearns, Manager 

ton Bureau: Pau! Finney, Manager 

Chicago Bureau: James M. Sutherland, Manager; Mary B. Stephenson, Dorothy Miller 
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Syracuse, Toledo, Wilmington, Worcester, Honolulu. Correspondent Relations: Dorothea Schmidt 


FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 
Mexico City: John Wilhelm 


Editor: Joseph K. Van Denburg, Jr. 
Paris: John O. Coppock 


Bonn: Gerald W. Schroder 

London: Edward W. S. Hull Sao Paulo: Lionel J. Holmes 

Manila: Herbert Leopold Tokyo: Alpheus W. Jessup 

Correspondents: Amsterdam, Athens, Bangkok, Beirut, Belgrade, Bogota, Bombay, Brussels, Buenos 
Aires, Cairo, Caracas, Ciudad Trujillo, Copenhagen, Djakarta, Durban, Geneva, Guatemala City, 
Havana, Helsinki, Istanbul, Johannesburg, Karachi, La Paz, Lima, Madrid, Melbourne, Oslo, 
Ottawa, Panama City, Quito, Reykjavik, Rome, Salzburg, San Juan, San Salvador, Santiago, 
Stockholm, Sydney, Tehran, Tel Aviv, Wellington, Winnipeg. 
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Constitution Building, 
Atlanta, Installs ~ 


Air Conditioning 


This modern building, occupied by the 
Georgia Power Company, now enjoys 
year ‘round air conditioning throughout. 


The main cool- 
| ing load is carried 
on a “central sta- 
tion” basis by four 
Frick “ECLIPSE” 
compressors, to- 
talling 220 horse- 
power. 


Frick unit air 
conditioners of 5 
and 72 hp. serve 
the retail store on 
the street level 
and the executive 
suite on the fourth 
floor. 


Frick unit air conditioner 
in the retail store of the 
Georgia Power Co, 


Operation of both types of systems is 
very satisfactory. 


Whatever your cooling needs —for air 
conditioning, refrigeration, ice making or 
quick freezing—in any commercial or in- 
dustrial size—you get the last word in 
dependability when you specify Frick 
equipment. Let us submit estimates now. 





PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No, I0 in a Kodak series 


Photography took a look 


and a harvester 
ot a stronger set of teeth 


...and here are 16 basic ~ 


places where Photography 
can work for you 


4 
—5 minutes with this check list can be the 
soundest business move you've made this year 


() Management—Progress Photos, 


Stockholder reports, Record pres- 
ervation, Information distribution, 
Control and Organization charts 

Administration—File debulking, 
Purchase schedule, Office layout, 
Interior decoration, Form printing 


{\] Public Relations—News release, In- 


stitutional, Community relations, 
Public service 

Personnel — Identification photos, 
Job description, Orientation, Pay- 
roll records, Employee personal 
records, House organs, Health reo- 
ords, Bulletins 


[] Training and Safet 


() Engineering — Drawings 


() Research — Report 


Safety cam- 
paigns, Teaching, Reports, Fire 
prevention 

Specifica- 
tion sheets, Draw protection, 
Pilot radiography 


studié s, 
Photomi- 


nicrography, 


Process charts, Lib: 
crography, 
x-ray diffraction, et 


€ lex tr 


Product Design & Development — 
Styling, Consumer testing, Motion 
studies, Stress ana , Perform- 
ance studies 





John Deere engineers, building a 
new beet harvester, wanted spring-tooth 
disposal wheels that had long life. 
High-speed movies showed the way. 


The dis posal wheels on the new John Deere beet harvester moved faster 
than the eye could see. 


So the engineers studied them in action, slowed down by the high- 
speed motion picture camera. What they saw gave them a clue. A small 
difference in design resulted in extra-long life for the spring teeth. 


Slowing down fast action is but one way photography helps product 
design and manufacture. With x-rays it searches out hidden faults in 
castings, welds, and assemblies. And by photographing cathode ray 
traces it discloses the causes of improper operation. 


These are but a few of the ways photography saves time, reduces error, 
cuts costs and improves production. Others are listed in the panel below. 
Whether your business is large or small, it will pay you to check this list 
and see how photography can go to work for you. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


oO Advertising— Advertisements, Book- 


lets, Displays, Dealer promotion, 
Television 


(2 Plant Engineering & Maintenance 


—Plant layout, Repair proposals, 
Piping & Wiring installations, Pro- 
gressive maintenance, Record de- 
bulking 


(CI Production—Time study, Work 


methods, Legible drawings, Sched- 


ules, Process records 


() Testing & Quality Control — Test 


set-ups, Reports, Standards library, 
Radiography, Instrument recording 


} Sales 


] Service 


With the high-speed motion picture camera, John Deere 
engineers took pictures of their spring-tooth wheels in ac- 
tion at 3000 a second. Projected at the standard 16 frames 
a second the motion was studied, slowed down to almost 


1/200 of its actual speed. 


[] Warehousing & Distribution — In- 


ventory control, Damage records, 
Waybill duplicates, Flow layouts, 
Packing & loading records 


Purchasing — Schedules, Duplicate 
engineering prints, Specifications, 
Component selection, Source infor- 
mation 


Portfolios, Dealer helps, 
Sales talks, Price & delivery infor- 
mation 
Manuals, Parts lists, In- 
stallation photos, Training helps, 
Records 


Send for free booklet. “Photography U.S.A.” illustrates 
how photography is working for others —suggests ways 
it can start working for you. 


Write for it. 


Kodak — 





Sally’s pretty well automated 


The hall bearings on her skates can be put together by 
Emhart’s V & O Press Company Division skills, which 
have actually included development of a machine that 
takes bearing parts from hoppers—and balls from another 
hopper—then delivers finished ball bearings at 50 per 
minute. The coupon at right lists V & O's precision press 
equipment literature. These equipped presses have been 
automated for over 60 years. 
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She's benefiting from 
less costly packaging 


To package a gas or electric range now takes only one man and another new 
Emhart machine, developed and produced by our Standard-Knapp Division. 
Standard-Knapp machinery automatically takes containers into or out of cases. 
It can automatically label, palletize, rinse and perform other operations to 
lower the cost of goods that are unit-packaged. Millions of cases every day 
are handled by Standard-Knapp equipment listed in the coupon at right. 


Baby benefits from 
complete automation 


This nursing bottle—and other glass contain: 
produced by equipment offered by Emhart’s 
Hartford-Empire Company Division—starts wi 
automatic feeding of raw glass batch into auto 
matically controlled furnaces and ends with 
finished, automatically cooled glassware. 





Feeding spoons in one operation 


i Emhart’s Henry & Wright Division makes 

' progressive dieing machines that do the 
work, complete-per-stroke, of five formerly- 
used presses—performing as many as 14 
different operations in one—producing 
spoons at 120 per minute, for instance. 
They'll form, stamp, and even assemble, 
depending on how they’re tooled. Many 
diverse examples of progressive dieing are 
included in the literature shown in the 
coupon at right. 





..RIGHT NOW! 


Automation, as expressed in Emhart equipment, can be every- 
thing from a completely automatic, highly complex process 
to simply moving something from one place to another. Auto- 
mation from Emhart divisions can cost $1 million or a few 
hundreds. 

If yours is among the majority of companies who are 
at least interested in automation, you can join the leaders 
who have actually done something about it by doing business 
now with one or more Emhart divisions. The multiplicity of 
automation problems profitably solved for others is only 
slightly indicated by the examples shown here. For further 
information on a wider variety, please check and mail the 


coupon. 


Emhart Mfg. Co. 
Only the best is good enough 
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AUTOMATION 
LITERATURE 


Check any product information you want 
and mail this coupon to any Emhart 
unit listed below. . . 


C] HENRY & WRIGHT 


Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 


510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 


C] HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
€) niane tote 6. 
“wt HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


C) THE V & O PRESS CO. 


Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co. 


400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


C) STANDARD-KNAPP 


Division of 
PORTLAND, CONN 


GLASS 
C) Batch Chargers C_] Forming Machines 
("] Feeders [_] Lehr Loaders 
C1] Lehrs (] Unit Melters 





PACKAGING MACHINES 
(_] Unioaders (_] Packers 
(_] Rinsers (_] Labelers 
CJ Cartoners (_] Case Cleaners 


{_] Gluers & (_] Palletizers & 
Sealers De-palletizers 


METAL WORKING 
(] Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


["] Henry & Wright “Press Load 
Calculations” 


(J Henry & Wright Case Histories 
[JV & O Inclinable Presses 
Livao Notching Presses 

CJ V & © Roll and Dial Feeds 
CJ V & O Feed-0-Matic 

















READERS REPORT 


ELECTRICAL 
To Secretary Benson 


a Dear Sir: 
t What amazes me is that 
“ previous nor present ad 


have endeavored to redu 
pluses by increasing the 
mand. Both administrati 
cluded big businessrnen 
has . been no ¢ffort 
more eggs, butter, milk 
American public through 
ness methods 

If AGP, for example 
a particular food produci 
tise it heavily, display it 
dows and on their floo 
of it—usually at a profit 

It seems to me that th 
could solve its surplus 


the most part, by stimulat 


through a well concei 
sales promotion, mercha 
heity, and advertising 
I am sure the authorit 
no difficulty in getting th 
of the chains, restaurant 
stores, independent groc 
as well as the newspap 
and even the radio and 
tions I believe the D 
Agriculture or the Advert 
could put on a drive to 
60 davs, to induce the 
more of the certain prod: 
. surplus—and the surplus 
You profit through extra savings when you spec- vidual crop would be 
pated. Of course, each 


ify Belden Electrical Cords. 
feature only one commodit 


Trained operators and special equipment build om ial een back 
. , pubucity im the large po 

Belden complete cords to the exact specifications ters. should do the trick. 1 

gram is needed I can 


of your product. 
experience Some years 


Ready to attach—they eliminate time-consum- operated an advertising age 
Rock, there was a surplus 


ing assembly operations, minimize production-line 
: : é stantial crop in Arkansas 
rejects, and keep your product in service longer. B | government aid to bail 
growers, but business inte 
Save Time, Save Money ? Rock lent a helping hand 
raised money for a promot 
: lines I have mentioned 
Specify Belden vertised and publicized. St 
‘ its sale; hotels and resta 
Belden Manufacturing Co. 1» Gir sage trong 0 grt 
4689-A W. Van Buren St., Chicago 44, II. was disposed of. It was a 
American way in action 
instead of free handouts 
put out by the merchant 
» o \ ‘ f pa 
MANUFACTURERS WHOSE PRODUCTS SERVE BEST Get a good wit thet | 
Ihe same principle of 


; 


promotion could be app 


at, ‘ butter, poultry, etc. I th 
« ype $ trying. A test program 
on in a certain locality ¢ 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY merits of this plan. | 


of its success—and of 
savings of millions of de 
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BALL BEARINGS BEST... 


... for Space-Saving, Streamlined Designs! 


NEW DEPARTURES HELP MAKE 
THIS FAIRBANKS-MORSE MOTOR 
A MASTERPIECE IN DESIGN 


49 , BALL 


7 t 
“ve gous Ui 


New Departure’s angular-contact, preloaded double- 
row ball bearing gives maximum resistance to deflection 


under all load conditions. In the Fairbanks-Morse axial 
air-gap motor, this bearing assures rigid, permanently 
accurate support for the rotor. The air gap is maintained 


with uniformity under all loads and mounting positions. 
Adjustments are never needed—and that means peak BALL BEARINGS 
motor efficiency at all times. ( Rh 


Remember—New Departure is always ready to help 
with your bearing problems. Talk with your New 
Departure engineer now! 








NEW DEPARTURE SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES—AT YOUR SERVICE 
BRISTOL 269 North Main St. 2-6371 DETROIT 7-122 General Motors Bidg. Trinity 2-4700 KANSAS CITY 1021 E. Linwood Blvd. Valentine 4999 
BOSTON 517-A Pork Square Bldg. Hancock 6-9867 CINCINNATI 2107 Carew Tower Main 5783) MILWAUKEE 647 W. Virginia St. Broadway 6-9460 
KANNAPOLIS,N.C. P..0. 80x 1086 9-2-3161 CLEVELAND = 3113 W. 110th St. == Winston 1-5454 = gy seus 3001 Washington Bivd. Franklin 6533 
samen waite se ees Circle 6.1540  'MDUANAPOLIS 1357 W. 18th St. Imperial 4680 yee 

oadway ircle 6- PITTSBURGH Cothedral Mansi Mayflower 1-8100 LOS ANGELES 5035 Gifford Ave. logan 8-230! 
PHILADELPHIA 850 E. Luzerne St. Garfield 3-4136 CHICAGO 332 So. Mich. Ave. Webash 2-5875 BERKELEY 1716 Fourth St, Landscape 6-8750 
SYRACUSE 2360 James St. 73-5195 DAVENPORT 2212 €.12thSt. Davenport 7-7522 SEATTLE 5000 First Ave., S. Londer 5920 








LET’S TALK 


cost cutting 


Here’s the cream of experience 
from your own field 


Cost cutting and improved 
efficiency have top priority these 
days. Especially in materials 
handling. Here, for your own use, 
is the cream of experience from 
leaders in your own field . . . in 
Kapistan Field Reports 

Each is a fast-reading documented 
case history problem, 
solution, and result . . . with 
photographs, diagrams and 
specifications. Each report gives 
you a wealth of new ideas and latest 
methods, including ways to 
improve the use and efficiency 

of your present equipment. Three 
out of four men who receive 
these reports keep them 

for reference. 

Any or all of these Rapistan Field 
Reports are yours for the asking, 
without charge or obligation. 

Just check and mail the coupon. 
You will get your report promptly. 
If you would like to have a 
specific problem analyzed and 

get dependable recommendations, 
a Rapistan engineer will 

gladly consult with you... 

at no obligation. 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 
180 Rapistan Bidg., Grond Rapids 2, Mich. 


Ce ee ee 


Yours, free! 


Just check below, to receive the 
explicitly detailed Field Reports you 
need. Each is a documented case 
history, selected among leaders in 
every field including yours 
Free 16 page catalog included. 





Aircrott Parts 
Auto Supplies 


| Heoting Equipment 
| Household Appliances 
) Lawndry Services 
) Leather Products 
) Machine Parts 
| Meguzines, Newspopers 
() Meet Pecking 
Metal Stamping 
() Paint Products 
) Paper and Publishing 
) Pharmaceuticals 
] Power Toots 
Suger Refining 
) Tebecco Products 
| Werehousing 
|) Waste Materials 
() Weed Products 


Beverages 
Building Supplies 
Canneries 


) Chemicals 


Deiry Products 
Fabriceted Metals 
Floer Coverings 
Food Products 
Freight Terminals 
Fruits, Vegetobles 
Furniture 

Grain and Feeds 
Grain Mithng 

] Grocery Store 
| a 
Store Name____.__ 


ES 
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Cosmetics | 
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BETTER CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 
NVEYORS, gravity and power belt 
TERS © WHEEL-EZY TRUCKS 





stabilizing of each commodi! 

Why doesn’t the governm: 
business methods to our sur; 
subsidy plan has been a fai 
needless cost of billions of 
Leo | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bake, Roast, Boil—with Foil 


Dear Sir: 

I found your Personal B 
ticle on camping [BW—]ur 
most interesting I thin! 
that it failed to take not 
revolution in the fine art 
the introduction of alumi 
the great outdoors 

A few rolls of heavy-gat 
cut to a mimimum the ne 
ing utensils and (ugh! 
You can, for example, con 
(by bending up four sides 
piece of foil—any first-grad 
you how) in which to fn 
a sheet of foil placed like 
the back edge of the fire ma 
reflector oven for baking 
other morsels which have 
been prepared for cooking | 
foil pans 

For roasting, the foil-mi 
digs a hole, builds a fire 
in stones and, when the fir 
down to red coals puts 
meat carefully wrapped in f 
fills the hole with dirt 
hike. When he returns (t 
the hike is dictated by the 
piece of meat), he digs uy 
ered roast, and m-m-m-m 

To wash aluminum-t 
utensils, dig a hole and du 
Then cover with dirt and 

JAMES ( 
PRESIDEN’ 
tHE MULTIVEND CO 
SONOMA, CALIF. 


Some Average! 


Dear Sir: 

In your Mav 29 issue « 
you state that the national 
ings for manufacturing is 

A controversy has sta 
ofhice regarding . . . this 
amplification you can fur 
be apprec tated. 


ELCOK, INC 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


¢ Would it help if we 
figure is 5.4%? (Accordir 
of the National City B 
York.) 


The Discount Problem (Cont.) 


Dear Sir: 
Irving O. Hassel make 
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This will take you off the Zrz#ical list! 


You're a businessman. You have a 
critical mind. Perhaps you have read 
McBee ads and said, “Very interesting. 
But Keysort couldn’t handle an opera- 
tion our size.” 

The case of Rhode Island’s Blue 
Cross plan should cure you of that mis- 
conception. 

In 1939, when the state’s Blue Cross 
installed Keysort, Rhode Island had less 
than 10,000 subscribers. Today there 
are over 600,000 subscribers, and Key- 
sort has the situation well in hand. 

What’s more, Rhode Island Blue 
Cross has only one office employee for 


every 12,820 subscribers. With a total 
operating expense of 55¢ per subscriber 
per year, Rhode Island’s non-profit 
Blue Cross plan is the most efficient 
in the country. 

Because its operating cost ratio per 
subscriber is lower than any other Blue 
Cross, the Rhode Island plan can pro- 
vide, percentagewise, more dollars per 


patient in benefits. Perhaps that’s why 
more people (76%) belong to Blue 
Cross in the state of Rhode Isiand than 
in any other state. 

The Keysort cards Blue Cross uses 
are pre-coded cards with holes punched 
along all four edges. Certain holes are 
notched. The notched cards separate 
from the un-notched cards for any sort 
ing purpose. Keysort requires no special 
office personnel, no costly machine 
installations. 

The McBee representative near you 
can tell you frankly how McBee can help 
you. Ask him to drop in. Or write us 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Limited 


11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





GET YOUR AIR NOISE LEVEL 
DOWN WITH 
“HUSH-A-BYE” QUIET 
“BUFFALO” TYPE “BL” FANS 


One way to reduce your noise 
level is to select quiet fans. And 
now, as never before, you can enjoy 
almost unbelievable quiet with the 
new “Buffalo” Type “BL” Fan. 
Streamlined air movement through wee 


“Buffalo's” fixed inlet vanes and new backward curved blade 


wheel results in high efficiency, superb smoothness and quietness. 


It’s another example of the “Q” Factor* which has long made 
“Buffalo” your best fan buy. Why not investigate this superbly 
performing fan today? Write for Bulletin F-100. 


*The “Q” Factor—The built-in Quality 
which provides trouble-free satisfaction 
and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y- 
Publishers of “Fan Engineering” Handbook 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT 
EXHAUSTING FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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his letter that your article [BW —Apr.3 
"54,p15] implies “the discount bonus is 
helping reduce prices for the consumer.” 
Of course it is. His statement that only 
by lowering manufacturing costs can 
the actual price be lowered is hogwash. 
Everyone who knows elementary eco- 
nomics knows that prices can be low 
ered either by lowering production costs 
or sales costs. The consumer benefits 
equally for each dollar saved 

Next he says the legitimate dealer 
cannot compete because he has to 
have a truck and equipment service. 
Nonsense. This is the big advantage 
that enables him to compete. Secondly, 
his service department should make 
money helping to cover overhead which 
the discount house cannot 

Thirdly, he says, anothe t which 
he must bear is advertisi Again 
this is ridiculous. Any time that adver- 
tising does not increase sales and profits 
it should be stopped 

Next he asks if the ld stop 
creative selling and just t orders. 
I have been to see at least twelve dif 
ferent dealers in the past year on appli 
ance purchases. Not in one did I find 
any creative selling, but at a couple of 
discount houses the men lh knew 
their stuff and gave me a wonderful 
sales story for the product I was com 
paring. 

The whole point to d 
enterprise,.and dynamic liomy is 
freedom of choice. Becau ire free 
to choose, the man who offers us the 
most value for the money gets the busi- 
ness. There has always been change 
and survival of the fittest. The general 
store gave way to the sharp, smart 
specialty store. Now the supermarket 
takes us back in the direction of the 
general store. Why cry about it? We 
are now living in one of the greatest 
criods of prosperity in our country’s 
Sslstory. Sure, there’s competition. I 
find that big advertising a es give 
us a lot of competition rT] have a 
big research department and big staff 
and big names. So what? We have 
personal service, lower overhead, can 
provide far more for the average account 
we service or seek than any big agency. 
And we buy at discount houses or any 
place else we get the most for our 
money. We advise all « lients to 
buy their advertising the way. 

Paut J. Manpanacn, Jr. 

MANDABACH-HUDSON ADVER! NG 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Retiring from the Army 


Dear Sir: 

Re the letter by Cpl. P BW — 
Jun.5’54,p12] . . . the statement “en 
listed men are entitled to retire after 
20 year” is incorrect. An enlisted man 
with over 20 years’ and | than 30 
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IF YOU USE 
STEEL IN YOUR PRODUCTS 


go ohead. oud. dream 


Your Inland sales representative i 
anxious to give you an assist on your 
design and production problems 
when the use of steel is involved. He 
will call on all of Inland’s resources— 
mines, mills, laboratories and men 
with years of experience—to help 
transform your ideas into finished 
products by providing you with the 
right steel at the right time for the 
right price. So feel free to toss your 
tough ones at him. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Sales Offices: Chicago + Milwaukee « : 
Davenport + St. Louis + Kansas City * Indianapolis 
Detroit - New York 

Principal Products: Sheets + Strip + Plates 
Structural Shapes + Bars + Tin Mili Products 
Rails and Track Accessories + Coal Chemicals 





WHICH OF THESE CHARACTERISTICS 


ARE ESSENTIALS 


ON YOUR REMOTE CONTROL JOBS? 


Accuracy ... High Load Capacity 
... Adaptability ... Freedom from 
Trouble... Long Life... Flexi- 
bility ...these are some of the 
qualities of ACCO TRU-LAY PUSH-PULL 
FLEXIBLE CONTROLS that have made 
it possible to improve the operation 
of literally hundreds of mechanical 
products (list on request). Full de- 
scription of this versatile REMOTE 
CONTROL is given in our DATA FILE 
available for your further study. 


ACCURACY is inherent in the basic 
design, and in the standards of qual- 
ity and precise dimension that con- 
trol the manufacture of TRU-LAY 
PUSH-PULL CONTROLS. These are 
precision products, not gadgets. 

VERSATILITY of this fine remote 
control can best be illustrated by 
citing some of the jobs it handles 
well... HOT jobs on jets and indus- 
trial furnaces... COLO jobs down 
to —70° F.... WET jobs (the con- 
duit can be completely immersed) 
-.. DIRTY jobs .. . ABRASIVE jobs... 
CORROSIVE jobs... HEAVY, TOUGH 
jobs up to 1,000 lbs input... uGHT 


to give you 
this simple and 
effective assembly 


ADAPTABILITY to all 
sorts of mechanical 
situations explains, in 
large measure, the 
wide-spread applica- 
tion of TRU-LAY PUSH- 
PULLS. Standard an- 
chorages, fittings and 
heads have been de- 
signed that meet re- 
quirements on approx- 
imately 80% of the 
installations. Simple 
modifications of these 


us 

DUTY jobs... REMOTE jobs 150 feet 
or more from the control point . . . 
these units are frequently and suc- 
cessfully used in conjunction with 
electric, hydraulic and air controls 

.. are thoroughly effective under 
almost any operating condition. 


“SOLID as a rod but FLEXIBLE as a wire 
rope” aptly describes TRU-LaAyY 
PUSH-PULL CONTROLS. This flexi- 
bility provides positive, remote 
action whether anchorages are fixed 
or movable ...it damps out noise 
and vibration—protects delicate 
instruments ...it permite ease of 
handling and shipping even when 
assemblies are 100 or 150 feet long 
...it avoids the risk of damage 
always present with solid tubular 
controls that must be preformed to 
position ...and flexibility greatly 
eimplifies installation of controls by 
reducing the number of working 
parts and by making it possible to 
snake around obstructions, . . 


... rather then this 
complex (and expen- 


3 sive) series of linkages 


flexible conduit... lubrication 


standards, or minor changes in 
your own design, cover almost every 
special situation. Our engineers 
have the know-how on such matters. 
FREEDOM FROM TROUBLE and LONG 

are assured even under excep- 
tionally adverse operating condi- 
tions because of such things as... 
full protection of the flexible, inner, 
working member by the tough 


this versatile PUSH-PUL.. 


the inner, working member /or life 
during assembly . . . seals that keep 
moisture, dust and other foreign 
matter out of the unit... cold 
swaging of fittings that makes them 
integral parts of the control unit. 
(Full construction details in our 
DATA FILE). We have never heard of a 
TRU-LAY FLEXIBLE PUSH-PULL CON- 
TROL wearing out in normal service. 


CONTROL, or in its inclu- 


Whether your interest is in a single application of 


sion as a component of the product you manufac- 
ture, the six booklets and bulletins in this DATA FILE 
will anawer your further questions, and will also 
provide you with the means of defining to us the 
application you may be interested in. 


WRITE for a copy, without obligation 


AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 « 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 


929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





years’ service may, at his 
be transferred to the Re 
ceive pay at the rate of 
pay at time of release fo 
active service. 

... An enlisted man 
service or over . . . will 
request, be placed on th 
and receive 75% of the 
retirement. 


equ¢ st, 
and rm 
of the 


Please note the distinct 


man with 20 years may 


cretion of the Secretary of 


concerned, be released to 


A man with 30 years wil 
The Secretary, except in tu 


gency, must approve. . . 
WILL 
HAMPTON, VA. 


retired. 


f emer! 


DuFFry 


For Playboys Only? 


Dear Sir: 

. We feel intrigued 
sonal Business item on | 
Jun. 12 issue. 

This item is apparent! 
an estimate of James M 
ket research company, tha 
businessman “‘pays about f 
original price of his hat in 
check girls.” 

Frankly, we just do not 


statement is even close to 


In the first place, why is 


ferred to as “hat” check 


topcoat or overcoat is also 
the major portion of the 


much of the tipping is cha 


coat? 

The estimate would s 
cate that the average busi: 
about $50 a year which 


t the average 
mes the 


eve this 
truth. 
iwa' re 
hen the 
ked for 
How 


fo the 


as tipping against the ha 
don’t know whether I am 


businessman but... & 
wear a hat . . . more tha 
man, it does not cost 
like $50 a year for check 
and coat . I just don't 
anyone except am occasu 
would spend that much 
coat check tipping 

Has anyone figured th 
keep on coats where 
involved in the checking 

Also, what about the 
no checking attendant 
all during the summer m« 
in mind particularly Sch 
rants and other places wh 
ing attendant is eliminat 
soon as the overcoat sea 

I am sorry to inject a d 
in this attention-getting 
seems to crop up pe riodica 
a very interesting “head 
fact of the matter is, it is 


WARRI 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


HAT RESEARCH FOUNDATIO® 


NEW YORK, N., Y. 
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“Tough Customers 
like Tender Vidbits 








ie Remember those marshmallow candies we ate when we were kids? 


They were supposed to be soft. But they were usually pretty hard 
by the time junior got them. 


Today, junior can get grained marshmallow candies that are always t 
soft and tender. The secret: Atlas sorbitol, which modern cand y-makers 
mix in their recipes to maintain softness and palatability. 







Many of the things you use in your home or buy for your business 
have a touch of Atlas in them. And many more will tomorrow . . . be- 
cause we’re moving ahead fast at Atlas. If you’re not already using 
Atlas sorbitol, detergents, emulsifiers, explosives, paints and activated 
carbons, you probably will be before long. Atlas Powder Company, 
Wilmington 99, Delaware. 














POWDER COMPANY 





Bayer cut maintenance 
costs 90% »»- when they changed 


: Bs 
from (this to thi S) 
le 


@ The office building at Bayer Division, Sterling Drug Company, Trenton, N. J. was origina 
built with steel sash in its window areas. The maintenance crew periodically had to clean a) 


yaint the sash. And in winter, heat loss was hi rh, resulting in excessive heating costs. 
8 5 
t} . 


Then Bayer Aspirin modernized the windows with functional PC Glass Blocks. Sinc 
blocks filter and diffuse daylight, venetian blinds, shades or louvres are rarely needed — reduci 
an important cost factor. As a matter of fact, Bayer figured that PC Glass Blocks cost less tha 
any other construction in terms of first cost, maintenance, and reduced heating bills. Not only ci 
Bayer cut window maintenance costs 90%, but heating costs dropped 20°, due to the high i 
sulating efficiency of the blocks. 


To sum it up Bayer says, “Our offices are cleaner, m: 
comfortable, and better looking. We are delighted wi 
the finished job.” 

You can get these same results when modernizing an « 
structure or building a new one. Write for more inforn 
tion to Pittskurgh Corning Corporation, Dept. G-64, O1 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


PC Glass Blocks 








ALSO SKYTROL* AND BROAMGLAS® 


*T. M. Reg. Applied For 
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Manufacturers have a better than even chance of riding a rising trend 
line for the rest of this year (and probably well into 1955). 


But pricing problems will get touchier—and profits may suffer. 


Higher labor costs and higher steel prices put on the squeeze. Con- 
sumers, even if they have the money, will balk at higher price tags. 


Business at midyear shows impressive stability. (As if by emphasis, 
the steel wage settlement (page 25) comes just at the halfway mark.) 

Consumer income hasn’t slipped far and pursestrings haven’t been 
tightened much. Tax cuts have, of course, helped purchasing power. 

Then, too, employment will nudge 63-million this summer—notwith- 
standing 14-million fewer jobs in some of our best-paying industries. 


Bruises are showing, of course. Many companies and industries haven't 
held up to the averages or indexes—productionwise or pricewise. 

Money involved in bankruptcies has been at a postwar peak (though 
the chart (page 64) seems to indicate the worst may be behind us). 


High-level employment (and 63-million is high) is small comfort to 
3%4-million jobless (or even to the 2-million getting compensation). 


Steel making and various metal fabricating lines may be off 20% 
to 30% from last midyear. But they are bound to have some sort of rally 
unless the consumer goes off and crawls into a hole. 

Retail sales are only 2% behind last year’s record first half. By just 
holding even (but adjusted for seasonal variation), stores would pull ahead 
of 1953 during the late months of this year. 

— oo 

Construction is bound to get the laurels if you are to pick a single 
industry—both as employer and as purchaser of other industries’ products— 
that has bulwarked the economy this year. 

Record building outlays for the half year (better than $16%-billion 
against $16%4-billion in 1953) pretty well tell the story. 


Looking ahead, you still have to put a pretty sizable stack of chips on 
construction. Both residential permits and heavy engineering awards 
indicate that the industry will boom right through 1954. 

The new estimates put out by the Depts. of Commerce and Labor, 
indicating a record $36-billion for the year, seem safe (BW—Jun.19’54,p17) 

Food for thought: This might just turn out to be the first postwar 
year in which a dollar bought as much cubic footage as the year before. 

a VILE 

Autos are doing better than any of their critics thought possible— 
and may even be surprising some of their friends. 

Yet they aren’t the tide-turner they were in the 1949 recession (when, 
with construction, they pulled us out of the spin). 

Even with a slowdown in output recently, to help dealers work down 


their stocks, output has been running at better than a 5%-million annual 
rate. But first-half production, at a little more than 2.9-million new cars, 


fell nearly 10% behind last year’s 3%4-million. 
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Retail sales of new autos in the second quarter made a better showing 
than the production figures. 

Registrations undoubtedly came very close to the 14%4-million level for 
the three months. That would be within a few thousand of actual output— 
and when you allow for exports and unregistered sales, it has to mean a 
fairly sizable cut in the stock of cars in dealers’ hands. 


Looking ahead, the danger in autos is that the heroic selling job in the 
first half may have swept the market clean of buyers. (It certainly has, 
long since, as far as the independents are concerned.) 

Here’s a tipoff on who today’s buyers are: More and more, output 
has been concentrated in the lower-priced field. 

Ford and Chevrolet alone have turned out nearly 55% of all cars 
made while their share in the first half of 1953 was under 40%. 


Inventory policy will have a lot to do with the shape of the business 
curve in the months to come. 

Manufacturers have reduced stocks $2%-billion in nine months. 

Now there are many reasons for a shift in buying policy: (1) the chance 
of larger military takings of “hardware,” (2) an over-all pickup in manufac- 
turing activity, and (3) a possible spin of inflation. 

How industries like autos do in the second half will be a factor; so will 
the money market, with banks rolling in funds (BW—Jun.26’54,p17). 


Some doubts may still persist among economists about the “correction” 
in inventories. It hasn’t washed down stocks half as much, percentagewise, 
as was the case in the 1949 recession. 

And the figures on finished goods in warehouses still look ominous. 

If today’s stabilizing in business should prove a false signal, inventory 
liquidation could again set in. Yet the business frame of mind, which will 
guide purchasing agents, at the moment is pointing the other way. 


Prices show no sign of catching war fever, or profiting through scarcities 
or an arms buildup, or of getting on the steel-wage escalator. 

Industrial raw materials, particularly nonferrous metals, had quite a 
rise from early March to the end of May. This rise seems to have quieted 
down completely in the last few weeks, however. 


Slack in the economy—production 9% below last year’s high and unem- 
ployment double the year-ago figure-—tends to damp down inflation. 

Thus, by the man-in-the-street’s yardstick—price change—there are 
no signs of inflation. In fact, his food bill is edging down right now. 


By classic standards, though, inflation is all around us: The money 
supply has risen $5-billion in spite of recession; the reduction in bank 
reserves can add close to $10-billion more; the Treasury’s deficit financing 
the rest of this year, relying heavily on the banks, is dynamite. 


However, present levels of demand haven't sent that money aspinning 
Contents copyrighted under the general vopyright on the July 3, 1954, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ATOMIC 
SUB BUILDERS 


Rely on World’s Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 


and Engineering Service 


FTER 54 years of building over 300 
Py eect ee submarines for the U.S 
Navy and our allies, Electric Boat Divisior 
General Dynamics Corp., marks its entr 
nto the atomic age with the launching 
the “Nautilus’— world’s first atomic pow 


ered submarine. 


Electric Boat, with its sprawling found 
ries and shops along the Thames River at 
Groton, Conn., is really many industries in 
one. It casts its own metals -- both ferrous 
and non-ferrous. It shapes and machines 
metal parts—from thick armor plate to 
parts with microscopic tolerances. It has 2 


SOCONY-VACUUM (vce, Ybu 


overhead cranes, marine railway and land 
railroads, a fleet of trucks, low- and high 
pressure compressors, its own Diesel power 


plant 


This wide variety of costly machinery 
represents almost every lubrication condi- 
tion found in modern industry. That is why 
Electric Boat relies 100% on Gargoyle 
lubricants and a program of Correct 
lubrication — has done so for 34 years. 

* * * 
You can give your plant, mine or mill this 
same unsurpassed protection. Just call your 


Socony-Vacuum representative 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., IN« und Afi 


A snorkel intake tube being 
very precise tolerances on one 
lathes in the Groton plant 


Hydraulic bender 
steel pipe in twe 
formerly took a f 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP 


shape 5 


minutes 


ll day. 





8 reasons why you should 


MODERNIZE EQUIPMENT 
WITH 72/5 


ae v6 Pat OFF 


Plan now to modernize your equipment with the all-new 
General Electric Tri/ Clad ‘55° motor, available now in many 
ratings; entire line of 1 to 30 hp a-c motors available soon. 
Contact your G-h Repre sentative. General Electric Company, 
Section 648-6, Schenes tad a ee A 


Lighter and smaller Tri/Clad ‘55’ motors in’ You take advantage of a 2 to 1 buyer pref. *~ 
new NEMA frame sizes and ratings save erence for the electric motors on your equip- 
you space and weight, reduce handling costs. ment when you buy or specify a G-E motor. 


a in 


Quieter operation, proved by sound-room A silicone Dri-film* coating makes insula- Perma-numbered leads are 
tests, is typical of the many performance tion shed water lengthens motor life. Poly- read even when wires are tap 
improvements in the new G-E fri/Clad ‘55’. —sester-film insulation is 8 times stronger. Conduit box has plenty of k 


i 
ro * ‘genvict 
woto® prone ne 


A complete line of new motors assures the GEA-6012. on enclosed motors. For low G-E service is as close as ve 
right electrical drive for your machine. Write speed jobs, G.E. offers a complete line of Authorized motor service 
for Bulletin GEA-6013 on dripproof motors, gear-motors. Write for Bulletin GEA-6027. repair-facilities in all major 


wy, *Reg. trade-mark of Gene 
C Progress 0s our most important pp c0ditl 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Ww 


eek Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) 2 gs 9127.2 «4126.8 §=124.3 137.9 OG 









PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms).............eeseececeseecees 1,597 41,720 1,674 2,069 1,281 








SP ENR. oak okra scneencsenanedacerancaone 141,713 140,063 148,744 173,702 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. . $53,343 $50,468 $50,755 $56,625 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours).....................++5. 8,981 8,850 8,433 8,446 1,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,510 6,495 6,431 6,484 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of OOM). Bcc csccevccnce 1,325 1,260 1,192 1,616 1,745 
SE I ED os os ribo dwabsedbssacbedbbaubees occdnene 250,255 248,260 241,709 254,212 167,269 







TRADE 

















Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and lL.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars)...... 68 68 68 76 82 
Catloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)................00055 50 49 46 59 53 
Department store sales (chan from same week of preceding year)............ +4% -1% -5% +} 13% +- 30% 
Business failures (Dun and Beodetreet, CINE. 0.0.4 camiginee ooeped eee 215 207 206 195 22 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 431.1 428.2 436.7 417.5 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 85.0 87.3 87.2 86.6 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily pe ee SO CIND SE BOs veccnpctrcstaecscesonbe 99.7 98.1 101.9 86.9 ++75.4 
Print cloth (spot wna ae sae sade 0p PWU eb OV CODER ENS Foe cere DET 19.2¢ 19.2¢ 19.2¢ 21.0¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished gs index (U.S ED es eer 140.9 140.9 140.8 141.0 ++76.4 
Sesap steel composite (Isom Age, tom)...............ssceevcsccccseseeses $26.92 $27.58 $28.58 $43.50 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Sn OR cle aie ba ne Ap ilar 30.000¢ 30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.990¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. $2.10 $2.13 $2.41 $2.04 $1.97 
price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................-. 34.14¢ 134.15¢ 34.40¢ 33.17¢ 30.56¢ 
Weal tops (Boston, _ et her Prete et) yee eee re $2.15 $2.15 $2.12 $2.12 $1.5] 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & De i. bs cb caxsvaseoeeetess senseee 232.5 230.7 231.5 192.0 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa tae ROMINTES Sivkcntewssccoseee 3.48% 3.49% 3.49% 3.88% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 ‘aati, 1 . Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 14-18% 14-18% = 14-14% 1% 1-1% ; 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 






Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ............+...+605+- 54,116 56,166 54,358 53,454 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................+.++: 80,702 $1,683 80,502 76,065 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 21,896 21,973 21,854 22,797 449,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.............. 33,379 34,058 33,041 29,211 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...............00eeeeceeeeceeeees 26,593 25,844 25,490 25,776 23,883 









* Preliminary, week ended June 26, 1954, + Revised. 8 Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request 
tt Estimate. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


IN STEEL: PEACE AT A PRICE. At 10¢ an hour, the 
new labor contract means a boost of $3 to $4 a 
ton; Big Stee] might have got by with less, but it 
was based on realistic calculation 


LIFTING THE PUBLIC DEBT LID. The Treasury's 
bid for a raise won't go so high as the $15-billion 
it asked and didn't get last year 


NEW RULES FOR BUSINESS. Key tax issues are 
reaching final settlement as Congress moves ahead 
swiftly on most thorough overhaul of tax law in 


A NEW BOSS—AND A TRAIN—STIR UP THE NEW 
HAVEN. There's an “if” in it, but some version of 


p. 28 


FORGING A NEW WESTERN STRATEGY. The 
Eisenhower-Churchill talks have given the Western 
Alliance a new lease on life 


FORD STOCK FOR THE PUBLIC? Detroit thinks 
it's a distinct possibility, to meet needs of auto 
company and Ford Foundation 


nation's history. 


se ra nyt ae ne 


ROLLS: NOW JETS MEAN QUALITY. 
To most, Rolls-Royce means quality 
cars, but airplane engines make its 
stockholders bullish now p. 78 


BRITAIN’S STICKY STEEL. London 
government is trying to wash its 
hands of another block of national- 
ized steel industry p. 80 


RUSSIAN OIL IS FLOWING. The 
swelling stream getting into world 
channels may mean real competition 
for Westerners. . p. 82 


Business Abroad Briefs 


THE INDUSTRY INVESTORS DIS- 
TRUST. Big Board results show in- 
vestors still shy away from steel 
as a feast-or-famine affair; but Wall 
Streeters think they're foolish. .p. 59 


THE DROP WILL BE SLOW. Business 
failures ore down from this year's 
peak, but still above a year ago.p. 64 


CITRUS HEDGING. Fruit juice proc 
essors want a futures market to give 
them an out from price fluctua 
Hons 


Finance Briefs .. 


AABOR: | Saad asthe Peas 


HIGH COSTS ARE CLOSING THEM 
DOWN. Shutdowns by Alexander 
Smith carpet mill and Lehigh Coal's 
anthracite mines point up a national 
problem p. 86 


UAW DEAL OFF 


Toledo local of- 


Business Briefs 
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TOP-QUALITY GARDEN HOSE with nex »prene 
cover withstands seasons of sunlight and 
weathering without softening or cracking 
Remains flexible, easy to handle. 


IMPROVED DISTRIBUTION TRANSFORMER is 


pump rotor, (2) cooling-pump rotor, (3) bilge hose, (4) shock-absorbent hub, (5) motor cush- sealed against oil leakage and moisture seep 
ion, (6) remote-control cables (not shown), (7) carburetor drain line. Neoprene’s resistance age by oil-resistant, resilient neoprene gas 
to oil, weathering, salt water, plus its lasting resilience and toughness, insure dependableservice. ket under top cover. 


New sales appeal for your product, extra savings 
in your plant... with neoprene 


If you make a product that requires a resilient ma- placements no matter how tough the job. 
terial, consider neoprene, Du Pont’s chemical rubber. We can’t tell the complete story of neoprene here, 
For neoprene has a unique combination of proper- of course. But we have an up-to-date booklet pre 
ties that can give your product something extra in pared for you that gives actual dollars-and-cents 
performance . . . something new in sales appeal. examples of how neoprene has brought about prod 
And these same advantages work for you again uct improvements and lower maintenance costs. It’s 
when you buy rubber products made with neoprene a report every industrial executive will be interested 
for your own plant operations—bringing you the in, and we’re sure you'll want your free copy. Mail 
economy of lower maintenance costs and fewer re- the coupon below today, and we'll send it to you. 


= 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET =) 
& ; E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) vive we 
hy ie oO » pe & Rubber Chemicals Division BW-7 
Wilmington 98, Delaware | - 
Please send me your free bookiet —‘‘A Report on Neoprene 


The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 for the Industrial Executive.” 
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THE AIRLINE BUSINES 
is big BUSINESS 


and a big user of Texaco! This map is a good indication. 
Of the 33 U.S. airlines whose routes are shown on it, 
78% use Texaco Aviation Products. And of al/ 

airlines shown (including foreign), more than half 

use Texaco. All of which backs up this fact: 





For over 15 years, more scheduled revenue airline 
miles in the U.S. have been flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 





The Airline Business is just one of the many 
great industries which have achieved top results 
through the use of superior Texaco Products 
and the services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers. Texaco can help achieve these same 
goals in every major field of industry and trans- 


TEXACO 


Fire SH bi ; 





portation. One agreement of sale will serve all 
your plants wherever located. For details, call 
the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plants in all 48 States, or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17,N. Y. 


INOUSTRMMAL LUBRICANTS 
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Benjamin Fairless of U.S. Steel (left) 
and union’s David McDonald shake 
hands on last-minute settlement that 
brought... 3 


In Steel: Peace at a Price 


the position of David McDon 


Figure the new steel labor contract 
as adding 10¢ per working hour to th« 
industry’s wage bill. And figure on a 
price increase that will raise the cost of 
steel $3 or $4 a ton. 

That’s the economics of the setth 
ment between U. S. Steel and C1O’s 
Steelworkers Union, which came peac« 
fully this week. Peacefully, but not 
without a jolt. For while there had been 
little serious concern that the negotia 
tions would break down and a strike 
would occur, there had been a wide 
spread assumption that Big Stec] would 
settle for less than it finally did. Al 
most without exception, prevailing esti 
mates held that the industry would not 
boost its labor costs bevond the S4é it 
got by with last vear, when both busi 
ness and profits were healthier than the 
are today. 
¢ Calculation—It did, for one good rea 
son: It felt it had to. There was no soft 
sentiment motivating the industry's dé 


cision-makers. Nor was it a coerced r 


strike was not an 
Cold-blooded calcu- 
account both 


sult; the fear of a 
important factor. 
lation—which took 
economic and noneconomic considera- 
tions—led the industry to offer more 
than it could get by with in order to get 
a new contract signed. 

These matters bulked large in the in 
dustry’s mind: 

¢ The industry had 

windfall by having its pension and wel 
fare benefits under a 5-vear freeze since 
1949. In that period federal Social S« 
curity payments had risen and the in 
dustry’s share of pension costs had been 
cut sharply. Similarly, a strong trend 
running that led to broad 
in welfare plans—from 


into 


enjoyed a 


had been 
improvements 
which steel had been isolated 

¢ The pace-setting auto industry, 
from which steel’s labor pattern cannot 
be realistically divorced, had provided a 
S5¢ wage increase in the year since 
stecl’s last pay raise. 


¢ Steel is anxious to strengthen 


as leader of the Steclw 
and in the councils of the 
ment. There is a firm com 
industry leaders that McD 
sponsible and, by union stand 
servative. To diminish hi 
a “tough-to-take” deal woul 
the hands of Walter Reuth 
steelmen fear 

e The industry beli 
substantial investment in 
union good will an nye 
cspcc ially since the death of P 
rav in 1952, when it set out 
mination to put its labo 
harmonious basi | 


; 


tr 


mor 
full advantage of the barga 
available to it because of 
ment and uncertainti« 
outlook would have been 
try leader put it, “shrewd bi 
. Package—Sux h reasoning 
to the 10e pacl ig | 
down this way 





A straight, across-the 


crease of 5¢ an hour will bring the in 
dustry’s base rate for both North and 
South to $1.57 (regional diftcrentials 
climmated im a 
which becom 
the wverage gocs up to 
This is effective July 1, 

An increase of company contributions 
to welfare and insurance benefits of 2¢ 
per working hour will provide more lib 
cral medical, stirgical, hospital and r 
lated coverage. This is a contributory 
program in which the employer con 
tribution is matched by pay 
ments; these now go up 2¢ 
gether, they will total 9¢ starting 
|. This is a two-vear deal 

An imcrease in will 
them from the present $10@ per month, 
including federai Social Security, tor the 
65-vear old retiree with 30 years of serv 
$140 a month—and if federal 
henefits increase, company payments 
will stay the same and the employee 
will get the full increment. The cost 
will vary, company by company, de 
pending on average age and length of 
ervice of a company’s work 
which will not differ significantly as 
between the big producers—and on the 
extent and nature of pension funding 
already undertaken 

Although the details ar 
ret, it is believed in Pittsburgh that 
Inland Steel and WU. S. Steel have 
poured money into their pension re 
serves up tothe limit that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will credit for tax 
purposes, while most other producers 
have gone more slowly. [f true, this 
means that the pension boost will cost 
U.S. and Inland Jess than the industry 
iVCrage Che igreement 
for three vears 
« Cost—It is this factor that led to the 
varied reports on the cost of the settle 
ment: ‘The New York Times called it 
i 9¢ deal; the Herald Tribune said 12¢; 
the Wall Street Journal from 9¢ to 12¢ 
Another 
the pension cost would average out to 
3¢, thus making the package 
worth a dime 
. Weight—Th« effect of the settle 
ment beyond the steel industry will be, 
influential. A 
varicty 


board wage in 


were previous 
cttective 


ibout 


agree 
now 
—-—_— | 
$2.20. 
for one vcat 


ment, 


worker 
ilso lo 


Novy 


pensions boost 


ice to 


force 


which does 
a trade sex 


pension runs 


day's figuring suggested that 


whol 


is always, weighty and 
great many Companies in 
of businesses are presently in 
tion with their unions 

Many of these bargaining sessions 
have marked time, waiting to see how 
steel out. Like other observers 
who followed the seven weeks of 
them are sur 
notch 


1 wick 


negotia 


came 
steel 
conferences, many otf 
prised by the outcome. It 


up their figuring on thei own labor 


will 
costs for the year ahead 

Ic be were exceptional 
factors in the stee! deal—the 
catch up with the pension trend was 
But these tend to get 


sure, ther 
need to 
matters 


one, 


26 


blurred over, overshadowed by the fact 
that 10¢ more an hour going into 
labor costs in the nation’s basic indus- 
try in a year when a claim of decline 
in business and spotty would be 
justified 


This does not mean that 


prohts 


a dime an 


hour becon 
wage pattern for 1954 
But it does mean that t! 
cither lucky or wise eno 
ished their 

got a better deal than th 
later. 


1S goimg to 


} 


2 “ 
bargaining 


Lifting the Public Debt Lid 


The Treasury hasn't made its bid to Congress yet 
for a higher debt ceiling. Here's why the request won't be 
as high as the $15-billion Humphrey wanted a year ago. 


Before Congress goes home, it’s al 
most certain that Secretary of the l'reas 
ury George Humphrey will ask for a 
rise in the $275-billion legal debt limit. 
Chances are, though, that he won't go 
as high as the $15-billion increase he 
wanted a year ago and didn’t get 

This time Humphrey is playing it 
cozy. He's making sure of his arithme 
tic before exposing it to the chill gaz« 
of Sen. Harry Byrd, veteran leader of 
the hard-money bloc in the Senate Fi 
nance Committee, A year 
Byrd who knocked holes in Humphrey's 
figuring and got the Senate to kill the 
House-approved $15-billion rise 
¢ Rising Tide—The Administration in 
herited a $266.8-billion debt from 
Harry Truman. ‘This debt kept rising 
High military couldn't be 
hacked immediately, and else 
where didn’t bulk large enough to mak« 
much impression. More recently, tax 
cuts—and the business held 
down revenues, forced more borrowing 

I'he debt fluctuates seasonally 
money flows in during the first half of 
each calendar year, has to be borrowed 
each last half-but the trend is upward 
Right now, the debt is around $270 
billion, with the Treasury planning to 
around $10-billion of new 
money in the next six months 
¢ Byrd’s Figuring—A vear ago, the debt 
stood at $266.5-billion, and Humphrey 
that would 
limit Lhe 
House oted the 
$15-billion ceiling increase almost with 
out debate. But Byrd balked 

Sen. Byrd argued that 

e The Administration could cut its 
wanted to. He 
A fe veeks after 
Congress vithout raising 
the debt Administration 
shaved its spending forecast from $74.1- 
billion to $72.1-billion 
¢ The Treasury was keeping too 
much money lving banks 
Humphrey said he needed a $6-billion 
account for safety: Byrd said he 
with I When the 


ago, it was 


outlays 


savings 


slump 


borrow 


contemplated borrowings 
put it $2-billion over th 
was impressed and \ 


spending if it reall 
proved to be right 
went hom 


ceiling, the 


around in 


ish 


could operat 


pinch Was tighte st, th 
down to $4.6-billion wi 

e An 
Secretary 
to stay under the limit. H 
two He had the Com 
Corp. finance its farm 


+} 


cConomy 


iti 


could use leg 


loans so as to remov\ 
billion from the 
used $500-million wort! 
l'reasury’s general acc: 
like amount of governn 
held by the Federal Re 
As a result of the 
debt was held at a top t 
$500-nillion below the 
¢ Different Now—Byrd 
umph that time, but thi 
things are different. Th 
up $3.5-billion in the p 
Byrd still isn’t fulls 
lor think 
Bureau could do mor 


federa 


example, he 
down spending in th 
time of living on borr 
He has also spotted 
million in gold that the | 
use to retire debt 
¢ Other Dodges—The: 
ways to avoid a rise in t 
thes 
phrey could ask Congr« 


involve changing t 


¢ To interpret th 
ipplying only to th 

fiscal allowin 
exceed $275-billion d 
December tax drought 


« To exempt tax 


vear—thus 


tifcates from being count 
lic debt—on the ground 
really advances on tax 

¢ Similarly, to 
held by government 
represent a debt that t! 
only technically 
¢ Scaling Down-—As_ it 
I'reasury would use the 
as a last resort 


owt 


Inst id 
is waiting until all apy 


Phen 


gress for just cnough mi 


have been passed 


squeez by probably 
billion than $15-billion 
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Here Are the Key Points in the Tax Debate: 


House Bill 
would do this: 
oe 


Senate Finance 
Committee Bil! 
would do this: 





Retlores’ 52% rae, fo 
troactive to Apr. 1 


Accepts House version 





Allows two-thirds of cost 
to be deducted in first 
half of taxable life 


Agrees with House, ex- 
cept for property with 
less than 3-yr. taxable 
life 





Excludes from income the 
first $50 of dividends re- 
ceived after July 31, 
1954, and first $100 af- 
ter July 31, 1955; also 
allows direct deduction 
from tax of 5% of divi- 
dend income after July 
31, 1954, and 10% af- 
ter July 31, 1955 


Accepts House provision 





Allows I-yr. carryback 
and 5-yr. carry-forward 


Extends carryback to 2 
yr., retains carry-for- 
ward at 5 yr, 


Accepts House provision 





Makes no provision 


Requires corporations 
with tax liability of $50,- 
000 or more to pay 5% 
of tax on estimated in- 
come in September and 
again in December, 
1955; builds these pay- 
ments up to 25% of esti- 
mated tax each quarter 
in 1959 and thereafter 


Applies House rule only 
to corporations with tax 
liability of $100,000 or 
more 





Makes no provision ex- 
cept for Western Hemi- 
sphere income 


Allows a 14% deduc- 
tion on income earned 
abroad from retailing or 
manufacturing enter- 
prises 


Kills House version, re- 
tains present law 





Makes no specific rules 


Gives taxpayer the op- 
tion of deducting these 
costs as an expense or 
amortizing them over 5 
years 


Accepts House provision 





m4 





Through Section 102, 
puts special tax on earn- 
ings retained beyond 
“reasonable” needs, 
with the burden of proof 
os to reasonableness 
resting on the taxpayer 





Exempts publicly-held 
corporations; shifts bur- 
den of proof as to rea- 
sonableness to the gov- 
ernment 





Deletes House exemption 
of publicly-held corpora- 
tions; accepts other 
House changes 
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New Rules for Business 


of th 





¢ Speed-Up—Progres 
spurred this week when a 

partisan support for most of 
approved provisions swept th 
After a Democrati 
potential quarrels were swept a 
publican leaders helped by 

the Senate a day off next Mo 


dent’s desk for signature in less than 
two wecks. 

This means that businessmen, who 
have been waiting while Congress wrote 
a new set of rules, will be able to go 
ahead on a wide front with decisions 
covering everything from mergers to 
the purchase of property. 


Debate in the Senate over the most 
elaborate tax-revision bill in U.S. his 
tory moved swiftly toward a showdown 
this week. Unless there is an unfore- 
seen deadlock in the House-Senate con- 
ference committee, a bill incorporating 
the final decisions on the issues shown 
in the chart above will be on the Presi 


Caucu 
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-the bill moved along without a major 
hitch 

At midweek, there 
hitch, while Republican 


rats sparred over tax 


was a temporary 
and Demo- 
relicf for in 
tarted with a 
Paul Douglas 
target—the pro 


dividua; incomes. It 
blistering attack by Sen 
of Illinois on a favorite 
vision tor special tax relief on income 
from dividends, This had been 
agreed to by the Honsé ind by the 
Senate to take 
effect im two stages 
\fter Douglas’ 
Republicans broke ran} harm 
gainst the 
Commiuttec 


alre idly 


Commiuttec 


chart 


I inance 
page 
three-hour peech, 
tate 
enators led a revolt party 
leadership. And Financ 
chairman Millikin final) 
He proposed to limit dividend relicf to 
the first stage of the Hlouse plan—in 
effect, cutting relief in half. ‘The Sen 
ite quickly approved 
* Stalemate— Millikin then offered 1 
$20 individual reduction 
$40 for a man and wif 
return. Democrats voted 
this idea and beat it since the 
Democrats then lost cftorts 
to jam through a general tax cut for 
individuals, the bill wound up with no 
cut at all 
Unless there 
this means the 


suTT' nak if d 


mcome tax 
fling a joint 
solidly against 
But 


their own 


is a last minute switch, 


Senatt 


with no 


version ill go 
to conference general iclief 
for individuals and half the 
dividend relicf proposed by the Touse 
The cut in dividend relict might b« 
come a major sticking point if the 
Senate conferees are stubborn. [low 
ever, there is a chance that 
the House view will still prevail 

* The Conference—At best, the confer 
a tremendous task. The Sen 
version diftcrs 


500 


vith onl 


ROK rd 


ccs face 
ate Finance Committes 
from the House version on 
poimts 

lortunately, there’s no essential dif 
between the Senate and House 

several 

for example, continuation of the 52 
rate on Corporate incomes, liberalization 
of loss carrvbacks, new methods of writ 
ing off research expenses 

A number of other points probably 
can be settled without much argument 
It shouldn't be hard for th 
to get together on liberalized deprecia 
tion rules, a vital clement in Fusen 
hower’s program to stimulate business 

On some other differences, there will 
be a real tussle. The House tax writ 
ers are grumbling about the way the 
Senate swept aside the new rules they 
had worked out te corporate 
reorganizations and to liberalize treat 
ment of private pension plans 

But if Rep Dan Reed, the 
tax man in the House, carries into the 
conference his intention to put speed 
and harmony first, the job of aligning 
the two bills should move along rather 
swiftly, 


some 


ference 


versions of important poimts 


conferees 


FOVCTH 
> 


chief 
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When Patrick McGinnis showed 
Talgo train (right) in New Haven, 
he put big “if” in talk of buying. 
But some version of the six-unit 
train, first shown in 1949 by ACF 
Industries, Inc., seems to figure in 
his plans to revamp the road he 


now heads, 





LOWER AND LIGHTER, Talgo is 9 ft., 


7 in. high, weighs about 500 Ib. per 





passenger 


seat, compared with 1,600 Ib. and up for standard coach. Top speed: 105 mph 


rear of each 


SINGLE AXLE is in 


Front rests trailer-type on unit ahead. 


unit. 


FLOOR, 18 in. off ground, might be prob- 


lem in stations such as Grand Central 
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Train—Stir Up the New Haven 


In the months since he started his 
winning fight for control of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford RR, 


(BW—Feb.20°54,p28), Patrick B. Mc- 
Ginnis has gained a reputation for com- 
bining native shrewdness with a politi- 
cal sense worthy of a mayor of Boston. 


This week he was living up to that 
reputation—in more places than one: 

eIn New Haven, and later in 
Boston, McGinnis put on public dis- 
play the only U.S. medel of the Talgo 
train (BW—Jun.26'54,p76). (Two Tal 
gos are now operating in Spain, none 
as yet here.) McGinnis borrowed the 
U.S. equipment (pictures) from _ its 
builder, ACF Industries, Inc., and of- 
fered it as a sample of what he has 
in mind for future passenger service. 

¢ In New York, he chose a meet- 
ing of the Society of Security Analysts 
to announce carnings results for May, 
his first full month as president of the 
New Haven. The results: a net of 
$702,838, compared with $416,264 a 
year ago. McGinnis noted that in April 
he had had to write off $1.7-million 
in “unusual and deferred charges’’ in 
curred by the old management, that 
therefore the first five months showed 
a $349,531 loss. 

McGinnis was quick to say that he 
in no way considered May a test of 
his management. Few people figured 
he would. For McGinnis has chosen to 
be judged, at least in part, on the 
longer-range outcome of .an array of 
plans and ideas he has for the New 
Haven. And these ideas, which have 
been coming out of his office like sparks 
from a knife-grinder’s wheel, are still 
pretty much in the air. 
¢ Sixty Days—It is just two months 
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since McGinnis, an intense 50-year-old 
who has spent most of his life as a 
Wall Street rail specialist, squeezed into 
the president’s chair at the New Haven 
and sent Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr., 
looking for another seat. In those two 
months, he has shaken a tree or two. 
But it was nothing compared with what 
he plans for the rest of the orchard. 

Like his good friend Robert R. 
Young, McGinnis believes that the 
railroads in the last 30 years “have been 
a dismal failure in handling passenger 
business.”’ In the New Haven, he has 
a road that gets about 30% of its 
transportation revenue from passengers. 
Quite clearly, ticket sales—and people 

come first in his thinking. 

One of his first moves was to with- 
draw a petition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a hike in com- 
muter fares. He also canceled a service 
cut that had taken 46 passenger trains 
off the schedule. Effective July 1, he 
announced a half-rate family fare plan 
and cut prices 50% for the rail-riding 
clergy. In mid-June, he asked ICC to 
approve a new lightweight, low-center- 
of-gravity train for the New York to 
Boston run. This week he brought the 
lalgo around to show the customers 
what he had in mind. 
¢ Cost-Cutter—McGinnis says he is 
“dead serious” about a low-slung train 
for the New Haven. 

“Figure it this way,” he says. “Stand- 
ard passenger cars cost us $2,300 to 
$2,800 per seat. If the roads can get 
together on a standard design for a 
lightweight, low-slung train, we might 
eventually get the cost down to $500 
or $600 a seat. Lower costs mean lower 
fares. At $500 or $600 you’re down to 


the Ford or Chevrolet seat price. That's 
what I'd buy this train for—to get peo 
ple out of autos and onto the rail 
McGinnis has said that, if “certain 
railroads” in the East can get together, 
“Pullman Standard, Budd, and perhaps 
another will have a design for a low 
slung train within a couple of week 
Presumably, “certain” means the New 
Haven, the New York Central, and thy 
Pennsylvania. ‘The Central—whose bo 
Robert R. Young, has long made head 
lines with plans for low-slung Train X 
is joining with the New Haven in 
a Grand Central showing of the ‘Talgo 
But McGinnis said this week lx 
wouldn’t be interested in buying unl 
the order from the roads was a sizabl 
one—at least 20 trains, preferably 30 
¢ Flying Low—A Talgo-type train, with 
its high speed, fits another of McGin 
nis’ ideas for competing with auto 
24 hr. Boston-to-New York flyer 
Actually, this wouldn’t mean Boston 
and New York as they're thought of 
now. The 24 hr. would be between 
the New Haven’s Route 128 station, 
which is about 12 mi. outside of Bo 
ton, and a similar station to be built 
on the outskirts of New York 
“Call it .stealing an idea from th. 
airlines,” McGinnis says. “I want mor 
through traffic out of Westchester and 
Long Island. What's needed is a sta 
tion people can get to without fighting 
their way into town, and a place to par! 
their cars until they get back.” 
¢ Not So Grand Central—McGinni 
says a through-traffic station on the out 
skirts would have no effect on hi 
road’s use of Grand Central Terminal 
other than to supplement it. But al 
though he has denied any thoughts of 
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thing out of Grand Central, which 
owned by the New York Central, 
has made it clear that he’s not happy 
yout the osts of usmeg it 

VicGinuis talks of 
mutter cost vith the 
\ commuter comimg imto the 
York Authority bus termi 

to absorb a part of the 
valorem tax load that the 
to stand 
under 


qualizing’ com 
mpetition the 
US 
Port of Ne 
nal doesn t hat 
million ad 
Grand Central 
Isn't thore room for the railroad 
the Port Authority umbrella? 
VMicGCinnis, ho put his out-of por ket 
cost for Grand Central at about $6-mil 
lion a year, admits he hasn't yet ap 
proached the Authority with the idea 
¢ Building Volume—\Westchester and 
Connecticut commuter stations are an 
other source of McGinnis’ discontent 
Ile sees parking as a key to building 
feels the present 


tahions are wo 


commuter ha 


commuter volun 


downtown suburban 
fully lacking in space. His idea: Move 
to the outskirts, build a simple shelter 
only, concentrate on parking facilities 

What do you need a station for, any 
way, if you dnve to and from the 
train? 

He also has a 
schedules. Running 10 to 12 trains a 
duy through most commuter stops, Mc 
Ginnis thinks, is " Why not, he 
suggests have two trains in the morning 
main station and two at 
make up for the loss of 


com- 


drastic idea about 


CTAZ\ 


from each 
night? ‘To 
choice of trains, he'd offer the 
muter these two as nonstop expresses 
to his station 

¢ Pitching for 
freight 
extensive is his 


Freight—McGinnis’ 


plans fos ervice, though not 


nearly so passenger 
ideas, are no less dramatic 

Last week he said that the railroads 
should ‘every nickel” of th 
long-haul rate increases they have had 
since the war. He talks of trainload 
rates for bituminous coal that “‘would 
put the barges out of business.” (“Ow 
competitors make bulk rates, why can’t 
we?” He speaks of cutting freighit op 
says he wall never buy 


rescind 


crating costs;—he 
a freight car without roller bearings 
¢ No Excuses Now-—Tlow much of this 
McGinnis will do, or wants to do, this 
vear Or next is a question. This much 
is on the record: He has set a goal of an 
$8-million profit for the New Haven 
in 1954 (compared with $6-million last 
vear, before sct-asides for sinking funds) 
and has promised to meet all fixed 
costs, preferred dividends, and interest 
charges out of the first 10 months’ rail 
road revenuc 

“The 
no excuse not to mak 
says. “If they don’t make it, I'll get 
boys from the Denver, the Seaboard, 
or some place cls who can I'm al 


bovs who are here now have 
money, he 


eross-dollar man. | don't care where 
we get the dollars—just 


get them.” 


o jong as we 
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WHITE HOUSE talks on U. S.-British policy wound up with these leaders 


Forging New Western 


he Eisenhower-Churchill talks that 
ended this week have given the West- 
em alliance a new lease on life. ‘There 
is U.S.-British agreement now on what 
steps must be taken next in Western 
Europe and the Middle East And 
there's been some closing of ranks on 
Southeast Asia. 

But it’s a lease with some important 
disclaimers in fine print. The West is 
no longer bound together in the tight 
sort of alliance that produced united 
action during the dangerous period 
from the Berlin blockade to the 
the Korean war 

Nor can the United Stat lay 
down the law on basic policy as it did 
during that time. There's proof of that 
in Indo-China, where we have been 
forced to let Britain and France run 
the show even at risk of a ¢ 
victory there. There's some proof, too, 
in the fact that Churchill 
Washington visit as much to  stres 
British independence of U.S. policy as 
his unity with us 
¢ London Orientation—Over 
vear or two, London will tr 


nd ot 


ommunist 


us« d his 


the next 
to plav a 


} 


role as pacemaker in the 
toward the Communist | 
Since the U.S. doesn’t 
an alternative pelicy, w 
low, albeit reluctantly, ¢ 
sion of “peaceful coexist 
he hopes to achieve afte: 
boundaries between East 
Europe 
in Asia along the 
drawn by an Indo-China 
Churchill, Indo-China k 
the last phase of the 
hrst step im a hinese 
pansion to the south 
Only timc 
there’s anv chance of 
with the Communist 
route. But for the U.S 
openly now would mé¢ 
illiance structure 
up so laboriously since St 
the cold war. The Con 
ther allie 
rather 


ilong the re 


| 
| 
i 


il} 


will tell 


W hole 


most of our 

ill’s approach 
tough but don’t negot 
U.S. has been pursuing 
greatest dang 


haps the 
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Strategy 


possibility that Britain will push so far 
ahead of the U.S. that it could become 
a middleman between East and West 
rather than our main ally. 

¢ Agreements—At the White 
talks, there was no basic difference on 
what to do next in Europe. Eisen 
hower and Churchill agree that West 
Germany must get its sovereignty soon 
and then be rearmed, within the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community if possi- 
ble. However, the U.S. is more in 
clined than Britain to keep prodding 
the French about EDC nght up to 
the time when Premier Mendes 
France brings the issue to a vote in 
the National Assembly. 

On the Middle Fast, there has also 
been a closing of ranks. Churchill is 
now ready to make the kind of deal 
with Cairo that the U.S. has long 
advocated—one that would turn over 
Suez defenses pretty completely to the 
Egyptians, releasing sizable British 
forces for possible action in South- 
east Asia. 

On Southeast Asia itself, there is 
more agreement today than there was 


House 
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a week ago. At that time it looked as 
if Britain would (1) stall indefinitely 
on SATO (the proposed Southeast Asia 
defense organization), and (2) insist 
that, if SATO did come into being, it 
be linked with a Locarno-type non- 
aggression pact between the Communist 
and non-Communist powers. 

Now the British have agreed to 
start talks on SATO immediately and 
to drop their Locarno idea. But until 
Geneva is over, they want to keep the 
SATO discussion limited to the U.S. 
and Britain. What's more, they look 
on the defense pact as a long-range 
project that should not get involved in 
the Indo-China conflict. 
¢ Disagreements—The differences be- 
tween the U.S. and British approaches 
to an Indo-China settlement remain 
wide and could stymic any real prog- 
ress on SATO. Churchill and Eden 
have gone much further than Eisen- 
hower and Dulles in giving carte 
blanche to Mendes-France for a deal 
with Red China. Even at the end of 
the White House talks, the differences 
showed up in other ways: 

¢ The British still felt convinced 
that only their delaying action on 
SATO had made the Communists will- 
ing to consider a truce in Indo-China. 
The U.S. felt equally sure that the 
French would have had a chance to 
save all or most of Indo-China if 
SATO had been formed when Dulles 
first called for it. 

¢ The British feel that Red China 
is justified in asking for the neutraliza 
tion of Laos and Cambodia, to block 
establishment of U.S. military bases in 
these two states. To American officials 
this looks like shecr naivete; they fully 
expect the Communists to infiltrate 
Laos and Cambodia, finally take them 
over—lock, stock, and _ barrel. 
¢ Red China—These differences merely 
reflect the fundamental clash between 
British and American policy toward 
Red China. 

This clash would have come into 
the open much sooner if the Korean 
war hadn’t followed close on the heels 
of Britain’s recognition of Peking. 

The British have accepted the Mao 
regime as the government of China 
ever since the Communists gained con 
trol of the mainland. They have felt 
from the start that the West would 
never smash this regime without a 
world war. Therefore, they feel, the 
only wise policy is to work for a split 
between China and Russia. 

With this in mind, not to mention 
their trading interests, the British are 
now pushing hard to establish the full 
diplomatic contacts that Peking has 
refused up to now. London is also mak- 
ing every effort to expand its trade with 
Red China. Before long you can expect 
the British to back Peking for U.N. 


membership, though they may not do 


it openly until after the U.S 

in Novembgr. 

¢ Two Views—The fact i 

has no strategic stake left in | 
Hong Kasfg has value today onl 
trading station, and it is at Red Chin 
mercy. This fact, plus Brita 
connections with India and 
explains why London focuses 
view on South Asia and no 
Pacific. 

By contrast, the U.S. look 
across the Pacific Ocean and 
it in terms of our Pacifx fense 
That’s why the U.S. reaction Red 
China’s victory in Indo-China is cer 
tain to involve more than merely plans 
for SATO. 

We are sure to start soon 
ing the military and economic position 
of Japan. And we will most likely keep 
a tight embargo on trade with China, 
lest we help make the Mao 
stronger. It will -take 
Churchill’s eloquence or Eden 
matic finesse to convince the 
hower Administration, let 
gress, that there’s anything to gain 
playing with the Chinese Red 
e View of Russia—Washington 
dubious about Churchill's apprai 
the forces at work in Russia and 
they mean to East-West relation 

As Churchill sees it, the demand 
the Russian people for a better lif 
continue and will perhaps force 
Kremlin to abandon its exp 
policy. Therefore, Churchill 
use every opportunity to keep talking 
with the Russians at all level 
expand East-West trade. Hi 
this is the way 


strengthen 


more 


lon 


nt 


t 
thinks 
for the West t 
strengthen conciliatory forces inside t] 

Soviet Union. 

«Cold War—In 
approach could bring 


practice, ¢ hur 


1 U.S 
clash on how to meet the dipk 
maneuvers Molotov is 
again in Europe before long. |! 
ample, Molotov may call for 
conference on Germany Aft 
experience of Berlin and Gene 
ington can be expected to refuse. But 
London, with French support ould 
probably press us to accept 

Certainly you can expect th 
sians to poke at any weak spot 
Western armor and to exploit 
ferences that arise in the West 
ance. They count on ou 
both in Europe and Asia, to g 
a chance, before many year 
split the West, to have it on t 
even without dropping an H-b« 

If this appraisal is accurate, it | 
that the West’s main job is t p 
solid front from Europe through the 
Middle East to Southeast Asia. If that 
can be donc—and Churchill Id 
prove right about the internal pr 


in Russia—stabilization might be 
reality. 


sure t 


Wash 





Ford Stock for the Public? 


@® Detroit feels it’s a distinct possibility. 


@ The auto company may need money, observers 


think, for a huge expansion program it is considering. 


@ And the Ford Foundation has long felt a need to 
diversify its stockholdings. It can do this by putting some of 


its Ford shares on the market. 


It has long been a dream of Wall 
Street investors that, someday, Ford 
Motor Co. would offer its stock to the 
public. Last week, the investors learned 
vomething that made think the 
day was finally at hand 

The tipoff came from Benson Ford, 
manager of 
Div. 
giant 
most 


them 


vice-president and general 
Lincoln Mercury 
that the 


ns 7 | 
considering the 


the « ompany § 
Ford 


iuto company 15 


Benson disclosed 
‘ XpCnisive mod rization and expansion 
program in its history. What he did not 
say, but what is almost universally b« 
lieved in Detroit, is that the tremendous 
cost of the program will almost require 
Ford Motor Co. to go to the public 
for money 

The decision on th 
gram may be this vear. ‘The 
decision on whether or not to “go 
public,” Detroit ilmost 
certainly be made 
¢ Factors—Auto industry observers, and 
sources Close to the lord family, sav 
there are three circumstances that could 
make the company offer its stock to the 
public; (1) a need for expansion money, 
(2) a death in the family, or (3) a need 
to diversify the holdings of the Ford 
Foundation, which holds 89.4% of all 
classes of stock in the company 

Probably of these three ele 
ments alone could swing any decision 
in favor of public participation in the 
company. But a combination of any 
two might make a strong case 

Phe Ford Foundation has alrcady in 
dicated a need to diversify its holdings; 
clements is already 


expansion pro 

mack 
: 
believes, will 

this vear 


no one 


hence, one of the 
present. Last week's disclosure by Ben 
son Ford brings a second element in 
scope. And on Wall Street, 
are watching like hawks 

¢ Expansion—To judge Detroit's pre 
diction that Ford may go public, you 
to understand the three clements 
expansion program, the 
Kach has 


mvestors 


have 
involved—the 
family, and the 
a close relationship to the others 

The expansion being considered by 
the company, in Benson Ford's words, 
is “the longest-range plan we have 
ever undertaken. It may carry the big 
gest single dollar sign in our company s 
history.” 


foundation 
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The company’s expansion, 
which has been roughly 
$200-muillhion a vear for the last six vears, 
has all been financed out of income. 
Detroit observers feel there’s good rea 
son to doubt that Ford can continue to 
finance expansion that way. 

It’s true that Ford sales this vear are 
ahead of last vear’s. And it’s very likely 
that the company benefited greatly 
from the death of the excess-profits tax. 
But the profit on each car today is 
probably a good deal lower than it was 
in the lush postwar davs, simply because 
keener competition has increased sell 
ing costs. Furthermore, Ford's expan- 
sion to date has probably cut deeply 
into the company’s working capital. 
¢The Family—Detroit’s speculation 
next turns to the Ford family position. 

At last report, there were five major 
holders of Ford company Class B voting 
stock. Mrs. Edsel Ford, daughter-in 
law of the original Henry Ford, held 
20,717 shares. Her thre« Henry 
II (president), William (vice-president 
and general manager of Special Prod 
ucts), and Benson held 36,471 
shares, as did her daughter, Josephine 
Ford Ford. 

When the will of Mrs. Henry Ford I 
was probated, the stock was appraised 
it $200 a share. On that basis, Mrs 
Edsel Ford’s stock, for example, is 
worth somewhere around $4-million. 
However, the value of the stock is prob- 
ibly much higher, based on an estimate 
this week by Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
that Ford’s 1954 earnings will be 
roughly $60 to $75 a share 

Should one of the five big holders of 
voting stock die, the inheritance taxes 
would be so big that they might pre 
cipitate a public sale 
¢ Psychology—Actually, aspects 
of the Ford family may more 
meaning for Wal! Street than the size 
of the stockholdings. Detroit attaches 
a lot of weight, for instance, to a change 
in the family’s social and economic 
outlook. 

Henry Ford I was distrustful of bank- 
ers and intent on one-man control of 
his company. Henry II, on the other 
hand, is known as a vho thinks 
in international terms and has a deep 


pre cnt 
running at 


soTnS 


Cat h 


other 


have 


man 


sense of public responsi 
his brothers are reporte: 
if the Ford company 
they will come trom th 
is another reason for 
that Ford may offer it 
market. The outlook 
common stock offering 
suance of debentures « tock 
here is one int fact 
involving the Ford fami irv, Ben 
son, and William are not t ners of 
Ford Motor Co. in the that their 
father and grandfathe: Though 
they own big parts of it 
tially salaried manager 
hood, they do not hay 
tips the huge financial 
manded by Henry I an 
Family and compan 
mix their 
forth, as was possible 
of the company Uh 
has a new owner, not pa 
his owner is the Ford | lation 
¢ Big Gun—The foundat Ids ove 
mvoting 
Chis represents 94 f that 
held bi 


hor 


resources 


ompan 
family 


3-million shares of Cla 
stock 
class of stock 
the family) 
classes of stock in the 
With its 
mercurial business, and 
in that business that 


(some sh 
and almost of 


income f1 


other huge expansion | 

to be financed out of in the foun 
dation is scarcely in to en 
ter into the 
we uld 
non-lord 

shed 
some of the | 
foundati 


long-rans Litments 


its aims seem 
this 


foundation have wi 


reason 


to sell 
diversify the 

There ar 
foundation’s diversificat 
It might sin 
permission to sell som 
ing Ford stock But 
carrying voting privile; 
vield anywhere near it 
foundation. Nor 
the New York Stock I 

So the simplest and 
proach, observers think 


many Way 


be met. 


3 
could 


capitalization of Ford M 
number of voting shar 
creased. ‘The foundat 
some of its nonvoting 
tively small number 
then puc these voting 
market. 

Observers beheve 
cials want to 
case. The feeling in Det 
company ease the st 
market as capital is 
than spill out a huge 1 
at one time 


th 


move ( 


will 
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The man who stole 9 tons of codfish ! 
(AND OTHER ODD CRIMES ) by Mr Friendly 


E was a trusted employee . .. and so he was able to swipe false eyelashes —can be stolen. And because employers 
9 tons of salt codfish before anyone knew how fishy prone to overlook unusual sources of loss, American Murua! 
he really was. has prepared a new 70-page book that shows you how « 
Another hard worker removed $200,000 worth of solder enjoy complete protection against even the cleverest thieve 
from his company without charging overtime! 
One ambitious fellow stole imperfect toothbrush handles, 
which h d back to th iginal powder state and sold Sone fet yout copy of 
= he ROS oo illustrated book entitled 
to competitors! “Crime Loss Control.” A 
Reminds us of the story of the thief who went around easy education in crime protection, it ¢ 
‘ ‘ e. 4 ine gonines 
crying to dispose of a “hoe ferryboat! | you how to close all loopholes agains 
TI ‘tically ; hing — from elephants to | sible loss. It may help save you anyt! 
1€ point is... practically anything — from cleft | from a hundred dollars to a hundred ¢ 
sand. Unfortunately, there are only a /ir 
number of copies. And since our book « 
AM ERICA UTUAL "i only be helpful to executives dealing in cor 
\! pany finances, forgive us for asking you to request your {ri 
Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! copy om execute stationery of recognized companies. Wr 


Savings from regular substantial dividends! today to... American Mutual Liability Insurance Compa 
©1954 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY Department B-110, 142 Berkeley Strect, Boston 16, Ma 





* 5 when your 


customers 
ask about 


~ WEIGHT: 


Tell them you have shaved useless 
pounds off the weight of your product 
by using a Hackney Deep Drawn 

Part in place of a heavy cast, forged or 
welded-pipe part. 


Many other manufacturers have done 
just that—with no sacrifice in strength, 
durability, or vibration resistance. 


In addition, your engineering 
department can count on Hackney 
Deep Drawn Shapes and Shells to 
achieve closer tolerances, smoother 
contours, seamless construction. Our 
specialized experience can help you 
design deep drawn parts in functional 
shapes to meet your requirements. 
Write today for additional details. 


Typical Hackney 


Deep Drawn Parts 
Cana be made in 
capacities from one 
qeart to 150 gallons, 
from many metals 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwevkee 14 « 52 Vanderbilt Ave., Roem 2097, New York 17 + 207 Hanne Bidg.. 

Cleveland 15 + 936 W. Peechtree S., N.W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 « 208 S$. LaSalle $1, Room 789, 

Shicage 4 + 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 + 18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kansas City 11, Mo 
137 Wallace Ave., Downingtown, Pa. 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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Hefty borrowing ahead: | 
bolster working capital 
$300-million new one-ti ir serial 
debentures. The public ret $225 
million, Big Steel's pen fund th 
rest. . . . General Mot \cceptance 
Corp. this week register th SEC 
$75-million new 10-vea bentures 
and $75-million 15-year d 1 
the proceeds, $127.5-mill 
pay off existing debt 

° 


Texas tidelands have viel 

oil well. Standard Oil ¢ lexa 

struck oi) a mile and a half offshore, and 

23 miles southeast of Corp Christi 
. 


$30-million payoff—call 
ever on a single insuran laim 
been made to General Motors Corp 
a result of the fire that troved its 
Livonia (Mich.) transmi plant last 
year. British and Ameri nsurance 
companies shared the los rding to 
the British Insurance A 

* 


Royal Dutch Petroleum bh 
New York Stock Exchan ' 
327,321 new shares. If th ig Board 
gives its O.K., the world’ id largest 
international oil business hopes to have 
its shares traded by early Ai 

5 
Flying on the cuff has 
cated to the U.S. Trans Vi 
announces it will sell inst 
tickets on its flights in 
as well as overseas. Pan A n in 
augurated the credit flying interna 
tional routes (BW—Apr.17’54,p66) 

fe 


The world’s largest pipeline 
of 24-in. and 26.-in 
planned by American Pip 
The line would sweep in 
Texas’ Houston-Beaumont 
ark, N. J. The government 
O.K.'d a 40% rapid tax v 
500,000-bbl.-a-day project 

° 


U.S. imports for May fe! 

lion, 10% below the 195 

crage, while exports 

were 5% higher. Purel; 

ports for the month we: 

$40-million above the pr 
© 


Colorado Springs will 
$125-million Air Force 
15,000-acre site 8 mi 
city was picked last week 
over Alton, [ll., and Lake 
(BW—Jun.26'54,p82). Ac 
the site will be made thi 
construction due to start 
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A room air conditioner is a mighty fine 
aid to comfortable summertime sleeping, 
provided it does its job quietly. Thus, 
most of the big manufacturers like the 
Carrier Corporation at Syracuse, New 
York, use fibrous glass insulation to muffle 
any noise or vibration which might inter- 
fere with sound slumbers. 


Carrier uses 3M’s EC-104 adhesive to 
quickly and firmly attach this filmy insu- 
lating material to motor housings and 
other curved metal surfaces within their 
unit. A quick brush coat of adhesive . . . 


Keeping Carrier’s coolers quiet 


press the fibrous glass pad in place, and 
the assembly moves down the production 
line-without a hitch. 


See what adhesives can do for you. . 
Next time you’re faced with the problem 
of bonding together dissimilar materia! 
consider the advantages 3M Adhesive 
offer. Send for our latest Designer’s Hand 
book which shows how better designs and 
lowered unit costs can be achieved with 
the aid of these modern bonding materia! 
Address your request to 3M, Dept. 17 
417 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


417 PIQUETTE AVE DETROIT 2. MICH. @ GENERAL SALES OFFICES ST PAUL 6. MINN. © EXPORT. 122 © 42 st... ¥. 17. %. ¥. @ CANADA: LON 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” GRAND PRESSURE -SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES © “SCOTCH” sRaND souND RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLIT!.” 
oe 6 6 on aoe am. © 6.00. oe <0. 06. 0 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M” ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH © “3M” AOHESIVES ANDO COATINGS 0 “3M” ROOFING GRANULES © "3M" 





“Bloomin Idol made o' mud_ 
wot they called the Great Gawd Budd" 


— Kiprin 


The two French soldiers crouched and watched the white little beam of Indian 
sunlight creep into the eye of the great gilded image across the shadowy chamber. 
Suddenly, the eye blazed and flashed with brilliant, jewelied fires. 

“Diamantes!” they whispered, and rushed over and clambered up to the great face. 
A few moments later they ran out into the turmoil and gunfire in the street d fled 
with the rest of the French soldiery, retreating before Captain Clive's victori: Sepoys. 

A diamond as big as a walnut and weighing 200 carats isn’t the easies ng to 
trade, but, eventually, it reached an Armenian dealer who sold it to the Russian Count 
Orloff for $560,000. The Count diplomatically presented it to the Empress Catherine, 
who was so pleased that she gave him a half-million dollar grant and another title. 

After 200 years, the Orloff Diamond is still one of the world’s great jewels. Probably 
it came from the fabled diamond fields of Golconda which supplied ancient Indian 
craftsmen with diamonds for their metal-working tools. 

And, today, as then, diamonds are still the world’s greatest cutting elen prized 
by industry econ they so effectively increase production and reduce cost 

For 43 years we have specialized in importing fine industrial diamonds for American 
industry and manufacturing standard and special diamond tools—engineered to your 
job and guaranteed to do it. Our field engineers are at your service. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY 
22-3200 West Davison Avenue « Detroit 6, Michigan 
Sie Ata S.hioatigen Hemninetbeseas 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
33 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD, 
575 Lengiols Ave., Windsor, Ont. 


Manutacturers of Truco Diamond Drill Bits for Mining and Oil Well Drilling 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JULY 3, 1954 


A new military training program now is taking shape. It’s to replace 
the draft act, which expires next midyear. President Eisenhower won't 


propose it to Congress before January, 1955, barring some emergency. But 
look ahead, while you have the time, to what this means to you—to your 
plant’s program for recuiting young workers and to your plans to educate 
your sons. 

The basic idea comes close to universal service for men. 


—@.— 


The plan would apply to ali men reaching 18%. On a yearly basis, 
that’s about 1.3-million—many more than the “standing” services need. 

The manpower pool would be split by lot, some of the boys going into 
service for two-year hitches, and some into reserves with rigid training 
programs. Men not qualified for fighting, but physically fit for other duties, 
would go into special reserves to be trained and called when needed. 

The plan is to build a huge trained reserve. Here are some details, 
although many refinements are still to be made: 


—--@— 

Those thrown into active service by lot would put in two years’ duty 
with either the Army, Navy, or Air Force. Upon discharge, they would go 
into the active reserves or National Guard for six years. Training in these 
units would be mandatory. (That’s close to the law now, but this law is 
not enforced.) Men discharged today are supposed to become reserves 


Those landing in combat-ready reserves in the drawings would be placed 


in basic training units for a few months—probably six. Then they would 
go into reserve units, with regular drills, for the next eight years. 


Then, there would be a “service callable reserve,” made up of men who 
served their two-year hitches and men who took the “short course.” They 
would be the first to be called in an emergency. 


Those deferred would go into a special class. Men would be put in this 
classification if they were considered not available for immediate demands 
in case of mobilization. Some would go in for physical reasons—limited 
service purposes. Others would be deferred in the “call-ups” because of 
occupational reasons—jobs essential to supporting activities. 

It’s a long-range program. It recognizes that today’s war tensions wil! 
continue for a long time. Universal military training is difficult to sell, 
short of big war. The theory is that such a revision of the draft may get 
by Congress, with the result that the needs of the standing force can be met 
while, at the same time, an expert reserve is being built. 


Take a fresh look at the fiscal 1955 budget. It covers the 12 months 
that started July 1. Official figures on it are misleading. 

The downtrend in federal spending stil! is running strong. Critics of 
the Eisenhower Administration blame part of the 12-month slide in business 
on the cut in federal spending. They call the spending cut a “dampener.”’ 

Official figures on what’s ahead aren’t worth much, and won't be unt! 
next January. Here’s the reason: There’s a down-hold all through govern- 
ment. The agencies are under pressure to spend less than is 0. K.’d by 
Congress. As a result, actual spending lags behind estimates. 


June 30 figures are an example of how performance can fall far short 
of the expectations of six months before. 
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Fiscal 1954 spending is off about $2-billion from what the budget ex 
perts said it would be. Defense didn’t run up to expectations. 

Receipts are off, too—tax collections about $2-billion short of what 
the experts said they would be. 

Only the deficit is close to the estimates. With cash spending off abou 
$2-billion and receipts off about the same, the shortage in federal financing 
is near the January estimate—$3-billion-plus. 


Spending in the next 12 months won’t be up to forecasts, barring some 
new emergency. Eisenhower figured outlays of $65.6-billion. That was in 
January. And at that time, he figured spending for the year that ended June 
30 at $79.9-billion—about $2-billion above the actual figure. 

The outlook is that spending and receipt totals will drop—spending to 
about $64-billion and receipts to about $60-billion-plus. 

The deficit will still be large-—around $4-billion. That’s enough to be on 
the stimulating side for business generally, but not enough to revive inflation 


Congress will adjourn about July 31, unless Eisenhower comes up with 
something not now in the picture. The push to quit is on. 


Farm legislation is the big political issue. The GOP leadership down 
town, meaning the White House and Dept. of Agriculture, is ready to kill any 
extension of the 90% parity supports with an Eisenhower veto. Whik 
the House sentiment is clear, there’s still no certainty that Eisenhower ca 
persuade the Senate against the present program. Eisenhower wants t: 
cut the props, give supply and demand a bigger say in fixing farm prices. 


There's bitterness within the GOP on the issue. You got the pitch thi 
week. Vice-President Nixon and Agriculture Secretary Benson put on : 
radio-TV act, drumming up support for lower farm prices—for Eisenhower : 
policy. 

Opponents demanded and got equal time. The opposition was Rep 
Clifford Hope, Kansas Republican who heads the Agriculture Committee 
This shows the size of the split within the GOP. 


Note the bargaining with Belgium for uranilum—key atomic raw 
material (page 82). Our 10-year agreement on Congo ore expires thi 
year. Belgium is insisting on more than dollars in a new pact. The Belgia: 
want U.S. know-how on the use of atomic energy to generate powe: 
The U.S. will agree, provided Congress relaxes the law to permit sharing 
of industrial information. 

The Oppenheimer decision by AEC will strengthen the position « 
Chairman Strauss. When Strauss called for a new examination of Oppe: 
heimer, he was criticized within AEC. Now that the commission has backed 
Strauss, bickering over the case will die down. 


A little-noted side of the Eisenhower-Churchill meeting is the pretty 
obvious fact that the U.S. is less of a world leader today than it was a few 
years ago. Economic recovery in Europe, helped by U.S. billions, ha 
gone far since 1945. As a result, the dependence of the European allies on 
the U.S. has declined. And at the same time, their disposition to question 
U.S. policies has mounted. There's no reason to expect the alliance to 
break up. But it’s pretty clear that the other nations now expect the U.S 
to act as a member of the board and not the boss of the company. 
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@ Why not test the practical value of COLOR DYNAMICS 


in your plant 


ment? Send for our free book which explains how you can 
use this modern painting system simply and easily. 


More Efficient, 
Cheerful and Safer 


Working Conditions with... 


Pittsburgh . 
COLOR DYNAMICS 


Functional use of 

colors lessens eye fatigue, 
improves productivity, 
boosts morale and 
reduces accident hazards 
in new $3,000,000 

Warner & Swasey plant. 


COLOR DYNAMICS throughout the entire new Warner & S 
plant in New Philadelphia, Ohio, gives workers increased v 


greater safety and a psychological incentive for stepping up 
activity—all of which result in better and greater produ 


@ An excellent example of 

the plant environment 

which Pittsburgh COLOR 

DYNAMICS provides is the new 

$3,000,000 plant of The Warner 

& Swasey Company recently opened 
in New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


@ In this new plant Warner & Swasey 
manufactures parts for turret lathes, 
automatic screw and tapping machines, 
textile machinery and grading equip- 
ment. The entire structure was painted 
according to COLOR DYNAMICS. 


@ The reasons for the choice of 
COLOR DYNAMICS are best ex- 
pressed by Walter K. Bailey, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing: 


@ “We chose to use color functionally 
in order to create an environment that 
would be pleasing, cheerful and, at the 


FREE— Color Engineering Study of Your Plant! 


on a machine or two or in a whole depart 


@ Better still, call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and ask to have a representative give 
you a detailed color engineering study of your plant, or any 
part of it, without cost cr obligation. Or mail coupon at right. 


P; TSBURGH Pr NTS 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


same time, improve the prod 
of our operators. We 
that would increase visibilit 
causing eye fatigue. 


selected 


@ "We also painted recreati 
rest areas in colors that would pr 


a welcome change of pace and ret 


the workers to their jobs fee! 
and refreshed. 


@ “Above all, we wanted 
work place of which the entire 
munity could be proud. Ho 
succeeded is best shown by th 
siastic comments when we held 
house’ at the time of 
This was further confirmed b 
of applications from men wh 
to work in these surroundings 
every standpoint, we believe 
DYNAMICS is an 


will pay off for years to con 


our 


invest 


Send For a Copy of This Book 
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CARMICHAEL is Capital Airlines’ boss. 


THE VISCOUNT is Capital's best hope. There are good reasons why .. . 
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Capital Airlines Picks the Turboprop 


Next spring, many U.S. air travelers 
will get their first taste of flying in the 
radically new airplane, pictured above 

Capital Airlines, Washington, D. C., 
will put the Viscount passenger trans 
port into service on its routes, an au 
network that lies roughly within the 
triangle formed by New York, Minne 
apolis, and New Orleans. For Capital 
and its passengers, the Viscount will 
be an innovation in several ways. 

It’s a British-made airplane, built 
by Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., and the 
first of its kind to fly on any U.S. air 
line. The Viscount is powered by four 
turboprop engines, a big departure from 
either reciprocating or jet-turbine types 
Called the Dart, the Viscount’s engine 
is a design of Rolls-Royce, Ltd. (page 
78). 
¢ Schedule—-J. H. Carmichael, 
tal’s president (cover and above), pre 
dicts two important advantages for the 
company and its customers with the 
turboprop airplane. The Viscount will 
mean better operating economy. And 
it will appeal to passengers by offering 
increased flying comfort. 

But both advantages will come slowly 
at first. Capital has signed an ordet 
for three Viscounts, and an option for 
37 more. Viscount service on the Capi 
tal routes, says Carmichael, will begin 
no later than next April. The first threc 
planes will be patterned after a model 
called the 700. Deliveries on the rest, 
the 700-D model, are slated to begin 
in early 1956 and finish in late 1957. 
¢ Boredom and Fright—“Commercial 
fiving,” an airlines passenger once said, 
“is 90% boredom and 10% fright.” 


Cap! 
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But there’s a good chance the Vis- 
count’s features will dispel at least the 
boredom until the plane’s newness 
wears off. 

Say you're a business commuter fly- 
ing between Cleveland and New York 
City. The average flying time is 1 hr. 
55 min. A Viscount flight will run 
about 1 hr. 30 min. 

Inside the airplane, you notice the 
biggest differences from a plane pow- 
cred by reciprocating engines. You 
can hardly tell when the pilots start 
up the turboprop engines. The passen- 
ger cabin is quiet and vibrationless on 
the ground and during flight. 

You get noise and vibration with re 
ciprocating engines because they have 
many moving parts, all going in differ 
ent directions. Their vibration is trans 
mitted through the airplane’s body. A 
turboprop engine has only one large 
rotating part, which holds the vibra 
tion to a minimum. Outdoors, the 
engine’s noise is a soft, high-pitched 
whine. 
¢ Comforts—The Viscount’s cabin is 
designed to keep the 48 passengers in a 
comfortable flying mood. The windows 
are large enough so that an on-the-aisle 
passenger can easily see out of either 
adjacent window. 

The pressurization system is said to 
be the best that has been yet engi 
neered for a commercial airplane. The 
atmosphere inside is equivalent to that 
of sea level when the Viscount is at 
an altitude of 10,000 ft. So during fast 
climbs or descents, up to that altitude, 
you won't be bothered with plugged-up 
ears. 


The atmosphere inside thin 
the equivalent of 4,000 ft 
level at an actual altitude of 
and gets almost twice a 
30,000-ft. flying level. 

For most short-haul flight 
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Capital’s Viscounts will probab! 
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ever since Capital's announcen 
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the Viscount purchase 
will give the engine a 
comercial service. 


zine is the coming otie for s| 
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53,p185). The jet turbine 
say, is 2 natural for long « 
or transoceanic § service 
Basically, the turboprop i 


the jet engines that power tl 


tary’s sonic-speed fighter and 


planes. There are two set 
a compressor and a_ turbine 
to a common rotating shaft 


pressor sucks in air, squeez 
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a denser mass, and pushes it on | 


bustion chambers 


Mixed V1 | 


sene, ‘the air-fuel combination b 


form hot expanding gasé 
rush out of the chamber 
spin the turbine’s blade 
run the compressor 

A propeller at the front get 
from the turbine through 
duction gears. A turboprop « 
actually about 80% propeller 


jet. The exhaust gases coming ou 


back give some extra thrust. | 
push drops off as the airplan: 
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‘ K&M PLANTS 





_ BO) pistrisutors 


\\ 
PUT 


Mu 


® 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS NEAR YOU 


To give you prompt delivery of 


reliable asbestos products, there are 
Keasbey & Mattison distributors in 
every state, in every indus- 
trial area. They in turn are supplied 
by the five K&M producing plants, 
strategically located. This broad dis- 
tribution set-up puts the many fine 
K&M products just a phone call 
away from your desk. 


major 


And here’s a point worth remember- 
ing: Your K&M distributor provides 





many worth-while “extras.” His 
long experience in serving compa- 
nies like yours enables him to offer 
sound advice to help you increase 
efficiency and cut costs. He main- 
tains adequate stocks ot the supplies 
you need, saving you storage space, 
handling costs, and delivery time. 


For any of the products listed below, 
or for your other industrial needs, 
give your nearby K&M distributor 
a call. We shall gladly send you 
his name. 








"“CENTURY”’” Asbestos-—— Corrugated and Flat Structural Sheets 
“CENTURY” Asbestos-Cement Pressure Pipe 


“FEATHERWEIGHT"® 85% Magnesia Insulation 
—and many other asbestos products 








Nature mode osbestos...Keasbey & Mattison has made if serve monkind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company 
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increases. In jet engines, th 
gases are the sole source 


¢ Efficiency—According to J. 


lin, Capital's vice-president 
tions, the turboprop engine off 
haul airlines an endearing con 
of low cost and high efhicien 

An ordinary piston engin 
at full power only for short 
When a piston-engine plan 
its cruising altitude, the eng 
be throttled down to about 
their rated peak capacity 
they burn out. A jet engin 
a plane at tremendous speed 
tively long periods of tim¢ 
engine is a glutton for fuel 

The turboprop engine, on 
hand, eats its fuel less fast. A 
operate at nearly full power f 
time. 


e Extras—One by one, the \ 


will gradually replace Capita 
flect of 12 Constellations 
and 24 DC-3s. After all 40 \ 
have gone into service, Capit 
one of the few airlines that 
standardized, equipment-wis: 
cutting operating costs, the 
same-kind fleet will make m 
casicr and smooth out sch¢ 
Rolls-Royce plans to stock 
for the engine in the U.S 
them ready for immediat 
The engine’s parts are c 
those for the lines’ pr 
types. But the 
offsct a little by the eng 
maintenance A well-train 
nance crew can fully chai 
count’s engines in 30 minut 
about 4 hours for the eng 
on Capital’s other airplanes 
e Elsewhere—The Viscount 
isn’t a Johnny-come-lately t 
cial aviation. Vickers-Armst 
the first prototype model in 
first production model went 
ice last spring for British 
Airways, a_ short-haul car 
to Capital. So far, BEA 
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have given the 
time. Swissair once had 
London-Geneva traffic, 
two-engine U.S. airplane 

is said to be getting mor 
the business with its Visco 

Capital will not be the 
operating Viscounts in the | 
Canada Airlines has alread 
and plans to start service wi 
tween New York and Mont 
spring. 

But Capital may well | 
U.S. carrier to use turbop 
And this strikes many obser 
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prop engine grows out of thi 
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esterday, uction; today, Fact./ 


will permit us to take full advantage of our expressways 
and turnpikes. 


As children, many of us thrilled to tales of a fantastic 
future. We read of mile-a-minute travel on wondrous 
roads that would leapfrog congested cities, bridge 
vast valleys, and bore through rugged mountains. Such 
marvels, we believed, would come to pass in the 21st 
century. 

But, in a single generation, engineers of vision and un- 
fettered imagination turned fiction into fact! Today, 
marvelous turnpikes carry cars, trucks, and buses ina 
bee-line to cut travel time between important cities. 
Here is the perfect example of how the engineer con- 
stantly imposes new tasks on himself. Engineers de- 
veloped a motorcar for which the old wagon roads were 
inadequate. So, engineers developed new roads. Now, 
their task is to design into the automobile safety that 


In large measure, the pace of man’s progress is set by 
the contributions of the engineer . . . this man to whom 
nothing is fantastic, nothing impossible. The engineer: 
never asks, “Can it be done ?”’; he knows that it can 
His questions are the practical ones of: ‘How best? 
How much? How soon?” 


In finding his answers, the engineer clears the path for 
cooperation between financier and owner, and builds a 
foundation of knowledge that means tomorrow’s mir- 
acles can be accomplished today...and creates a 
world where man finds life more productive, mor 
enjoyable, more safe. 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 
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Problems of Short-Haul Service 


When the news broke that Capital 
Airlines had ordered 40 Vickers Vis 
counts (page 41), and thus would be 
the first U.S. airline to fly any type of 
turbine-powered plane, the question in 
many people’s minds was: “Why Cap- 
ital?” Ofthand, it seemed logical that, 
in a development as important as this, 
one of the so-called Big Four airlines 
would be the leader. 

Actually, in this case it’s much more 
logical for Capital to take the lead. Cap- 
ital needs a plane like the Viscount; 
the Big Four airlines don’t, particu- 
larly. ‘The reason lies in Capital's route 
pattern (map, above) 
¢ Regional—Capital is a regional car- 
ner. The term ~ never been precisely 
defined, by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
or anyone else. Perhaps as good a defi- 
nition as any would be, simply, that a 
regional carrier is not a transcontinental 
carrier. By that definition you immedi- 
ately deny to the regional carrier the 
most prohtable segment of the trans- 
portation business—the long-haul traffic. 

Capital, like the other regional car- 
riers, is basically a short-haul airline, 


44 


with a small percentage of middle- and 
long-haul traffic. But most of its com- 
petition is from the long-hau) flights 
of the transcontinental carriers, which 
stop at its cities incidentally to pro- 
viding transcontinental service. From 
New York to Pittsburgh, for instance, 
Capital competes with Trans World 
Ainlines; from New York to Cleveland 
with United Air Lines; from Chicago to 
Detroit with both American Airlines 
and United; from Chicago to Washing- 
ton with all three. On a systemwide 
basis, Capital competes with the Big 
Four for over 80% of its revenue. Thus, 
Capital is often faced with competition 
of larger, faster, more modern airplanes 
than the local market itself would 
justify. 
* Specifications—Thus, Capital needs a 
type of aircraft that is (1) flexible 
enough to operate on both its long-haul 
and its short-haul routes, and (2) fast 
enough and attractive enough to take 
passengers away from its long-haul com- 
petitors and thus boost its col factor. 
No existing American transport plane 
meets these specifications. The large 










planes can’t be operated economically 
on short hauls; the small ones aren’t 
fast enough and can’t compete with the 
big ones on the long hauls. The Vis- 
count meets both tests (page 41). 
¢ Pioneer—The Viscount does not rep- 
resent Capital’s first experience as a 
pioneer. On the contrary, Capital has 
been known in the industry as an in- 
novator. The reason, says J. P. Car- 
michael, Capital’s president, is simply 
that—as a regional carrier competing 
primarily against long-haul _lines— 
“We've had to be ingenious.’ 

Capital’s most significant innovation 
by far is aircoach (BW —Jan.15’49,p38). 
Actually, Pan American World Airways 


was the first certificated U.S. line to 
offer coach service—between Puerto 
Rico and New York, on Sept. 24, 1948. 


Capital applied for the first domestic 
aircoach route on Oct. 15; started serv- 
ice, between New York and Chicago, 
on Nov. 4. 

¢ Philosophy—Capital ran its coach 
lines only after midnight; its idea was 
to get 24-hour use out of planes, per- 


sonnel, and facilities that were lying 
idle all night for lack of business—‘‘to 
change a 16-hour sales day to a 24-hour 
sales day,”” says Carmichael 

And in Carmichael’s opinion, that’s 
still the only valid reason for aircoach— 
at least for a short-haul airline. He 
agrees that on long hauls—transconti- 
nental or transatlantic—there’s enough 
difference between coach and first-class 
fares to attract a lot of new customers 
who otherwise would travel land or 
water, or not at all. But on short-haul 
flights, he feels, an airline that runs 
coach flights at convenient daytime 
hours competes primarily th itself 
since the differential between first-class 
and coach fares on short flights is so 
small. 
e Lifetime—At the ripe age of 27, Cap- 
ital is the second-oldest airline now 
flying. It started as the Clifford Ball 
Airline, in April, 1927, with the first 
contract to fly mail betwe Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland. Ball sold out in 1929, 
and the new owners changed the name 


to Pennsylvania Airlines. The line ex- 


panded and prospered moderately until 


1934, when the sudden cancellation by 
the government of all airmail contracts 
removed its chief financial support—as 
well as that of every other airline in the 
country. 

A further blow to Pennsylvania was 


the formation of a new company, Cen 
tral Airlines, to bid for its airmail routes. 
Central got them, too; and the next 
two years saw some of the bitterest in 


fighting in aviation history, with the 
two lines . flying practically identical 
routes and each cutting the other's 
throat whenever possible 

This desperate struggle was finally 


resolved in 1936 by the merger of the 
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Now! For all types of business life insurance... 


STOCKHOLDERS IN 


CLOSED CORPORATIONS 


NEW YORK LIFES NEW POLICY OFFERS 


SOUND PROTECTION... LOW PREMIUMS... HIGH GASH VALUES 


ATEVER TYPE of business you’re engaged in, 

this great new policy offers you, your firm and 

hence your family outstanding life insurance protec- 
tion at low net cost. 


Because the minimum face amount is $10,000, 
economies are possible which are passed on to you in 
unusually low premiums. And cash values grow rap- 
idly —equal to the full reserve after seven years. 





20-YEAR ILLUSTRATION — $50,000 FACE AMOUNT 


Premiums shown are for standard insurance without waiver 
of premium or double indemnity. At most ages policies with 
these benefits are available at slightly higher rates. 





stead 


Total lated Total 
dividends 20 yrs..% valve 
plus termination end of 
dividend 20 yrs.* 


Total G 
annvel cash valve 
at end of 

20 yrs. 





Age at Annvel 
issue =—_ premi 





20 yrs. 





25 %879.50 417,590 414,450 $4,850 419,300 





35 1,179.50 23,590 18,550 6,150 24,700 





45 1,682.00 33,640 23,200 8,000 31,200 








55 2,523.00 50,460 27,950 11,150 39,100 








*Assuming that all premiums called for in the policy are 
paid in full and all dividends are accumulated, based on the 
Company’s 1954 Dividend Illustration Scale and Interest 
Rate, and that the policy is surrendered at the end of 
twenty years. This is not a guarantee, estimate or promise 
of dividends or results. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is A Good Man to Know 


—-—-- 


If, for example, at age 35 you own your own busi- 
ness and buy a $50,000 Whole Life policy, the premi 
ums would be only $1,179.50 a year. This would 
provide your family with $50,000 cash to help meet 
extra expenses of your business caused by your death. 
While you live, your policy would provide you with a 
source of immediate cash to meet business require 
ments or eventually to serve your own retirement 
purposes. What’s more, as the chart indicates, in 20 
years your policy could have a cash value of more 
than the total premiums paid! 


For key men, stockholders and partners, this new 
policy provides similar benefits—assures cash to 
protect against “outsiders’’ gaining control of the 
business and helps improve credit ratings—al! at re 
markably low cost. See your local New York Life 
agent or mail the coupon today for complete details. 


This policy is issued to age 70 and is available in 
each of the 48 states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii and throughout Canada (not issued in New 
York prior to age ten, nor in Canada prior to fifth 
birthday). New York Life is 109 years old and is one 
of the strongest legal reserve life insurance companies 
in the world. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. BW-! 

51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

(in Caneda: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information on 
your new Whole Life insurance policy, minimum amount $10,000 
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Wastes no money while it waits— 


Frigidaire Flash-0-Matic Water Cooler 


tem pressure changes. Stream 


Savas on operating costs! | ses 
almost no current when water is 
off, Yet the Flash-O-Matic Water 
Cooler is always ready to furnish 
a perfectly cooled drink when you 
touch the control pedal. 

Passes the tough “chill” test! 
Flash-O-Matiec action comes 
through with flying colors! Hun 
dreds of glasses of water were 
drawn, hour after hour, and the 
last glass proved just as refresh- 
ingly ice-cold as the first! 

No spurt! No sputter! Auto 


matic regulator tames water sys- 





never surges or dies out. Operates 
electrically...no mechanical 
linkage. Powered by Meter-Miser, 
warranted for > years. 

Also available: bottle-type water 
coolers with or without refriger 
ated compartment — need no 
plumbing, plug into any 115 volt 
outlet. For full details look for 
your Frigidaire Dealer in the Yel- 
low Pages of your phone book. 
Or write: Frigidaire, Dept. 2295, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Toronto 13, Ontario. 
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rigidaire water Coolers 


PYSEP BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS 








two into a new corporation 
vania-Central Airlines. ‘The 
adopted a nickname—‘“The ¢ 
line’ —but it wasn’t until 1945 
corporate name was Official! 

When Central Airlines 
formed, one of its pilots wa 
old called Slim Carmichael 
merger, he became chief pi 
new company; a couple of 
he moved over to the execut 
first as operations manage! 
vice-president of operation 
as executive vice-president 
¢ Too Fast—For 10 vears, | 
gressed and grew stronger. B 
was in the black; it made sn 
throughout the war years. B 
of 1945 it had built up a surplh 
$l-million. But 1946 w 
for all the airlines. The wa 
vented them from expan 
routes, their fleets, their se 
same time that it had mad 
country aviation-conscious 
war's end took off the shack! 
lines went all out, buying 
by the dozens and hiring n¢ 
by the thousands. 

In retrospect, it’s obviou 
moved too fast. Business exp 
not so much as the airlines 
had foretold. Income went uy 
rose faster. Red ink replace 
most airline books. And PCA 
of the worst off. A 1946 def 
million-plus more than wip 
hard-won surplus. Losses cont 
1947. By fall, the interest 
financed the line’s postwar 
purchases were fed up, and 
change in management. Cai 
came president on Oct. |! 
¢ New Direction—Th« 
ment had based its planning 
tions of new routes, bette: 
higher mail pay; and had ex 
the basis of those hopes. ¢ 
reversed that, installed what 
the “with what we have” pi 

All planning was on tl 
routes, planes, and mail p 
line already had. All spendis 
to fit existing income, as far 
The number of employees v 
4.800 to about 3,000—and | 
heads rolled more often, 
atelv, than those of the rank 

The 1947 loss of $1.6-milli 
to $126,000 in 1948, and t 
a $1.7-million profit in 1949 
Capital took in 4.69% of th 
senger revenue of all U.S 
lines. The figure rose stead 
vear. Finally, in 1951, ¢ 
doing 5.97% of the country 
line passenger business 
¢ Drop—But in 1952, the 
dropped to 5.34%; im 1953 
There were several reasons. M 
half of the airlines’ growth 
in those two years was in a 


( 


\\ 
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which Capital—by choice—did not par- 
ticipate. real of the airlines, particu- 
larly the Big Four, which are Capital’s 
prime competition, were introducing 
bigger, faster, more modern equipment. 

Capital has invested in 12 Lockheed 
Constellations since the 1947 debacle, 
but its basic fleet is still DC-3s and 
DC-4s. There’s no doubt that a lot of 
passengers were attracted to Capital’s 
competitors by the lure of modern 
planes. The shoe will be on the other 
foot, Capital hopes, when it gets its 
Viscounts. 
¢ Routes—Perhaps the most important 
reason for Capital’s trouble, however, 
hes in its route structure. On many of 
the routes on which Capital competes 
with the Big Four, the competition was 
there first, while Capital was certificated 
on the route only to offer added service. 
For instance, by the time Capital was 
permitted to fly into New York, TWA 
was already established on the New 
York-Pittsburgh run, United and Amer- 
ican from New York to Detroit, and all 
three between New York and Chicago. 

When the Civil Aeronautics Board 
grants a certificate for such added serv- 
ice, it’s likely to restrict the new service 
to protect the carrier already in the 
field. And Capital’s certificates are 
full of such restrictions. Among them: 

¢ Flights between New York and 
Pittsburgh must originate or terminate 
either at least as far west as Cleveland 
or at least as far south as Knoxville. 

¢ It can’t fly nonstop from New 
York to Detroit or to Chicago. New 
York-Detroit flights must continue on 
west of Detroit. Capital can serve Chi- 
cago from Detroit and points east, and 
it can serve Milwaukee and the Twin 
Cities from the same points—but not on 
the same flight. 

¢ It can serve Atlanta from New 
York, and it can serve Birmingham and 
New Orleans from New York—but not 
on the same flight. Since there’s not 
enough business on either segment by 
itself to justify separate through flights, 
Capital has found that it can’t com- 
pete in that long-haul market. 
¢ Complaint—Taken together, such re- 
strictions make up what Capital feels 
is its most critical problem for the fu- 
ture. It feels that these restrictions are 
completely wrong, that it’s not fair for 
the transcontinental carriers to be pro- 
tected against Capital’s competition in 
Capital’s own region. The regional 
carrier is the one to be protected if 
anyone should be, Capital feels. 

So it has filed a serics of petitions 
with CAB for removal of many of these 
route restrictions, and for certain new 
routes it feels it needs to round out 
its service in its region (map, page 44). 
Whether Capital is to be truly success- 
ful or only moderately successful in the 
years ahead depends on CAB’s deci- 
sions, which are a year or more away. 
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NDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING HAS COME A LONG WAY 
since the days of the “efficiency expert" with his 
stop watch and slide rule. Through the years it has 
increased its technical knowledge enormously, broad- 
ened its understanding of its over-all function, and 
learned that people are not machines. 

But has management's concept of industrial engineering’s usefulness grown 
as fast as the industrial engineer’s ability to serve? When there is a visible 
bottleneck, or unmistakable evidence of waste in an operation—that is too 
often the point at which the industrial engineer is asked to function. 

Without denying the need for and value of emergency first aid in such 
situations, we feel that long-range preventive medicine is immeasurably 
better. We know it pays to have our industrial engineering department in on 
the very early planning stages of a new product, for instance. By being 
consulted before rather than after the fact, it is better able to help coordinate 
every step—from product design through selection of production equipment, 
methods, and including production-line maintenance—to achieve lowest 
possible unit cost consistent with high quality, and worker safety. 

Worker safety, incidentally, is always a major consideration of our industrial 
engineering department in streamlining operations. In the last analysis, the 
greatest asset of any company is the people who are the company. 


Having customers discover subsidiary markets you hadn't counted on for a 
product is like getting an unexpected dividend check. We've already reported 
on the number of woodworking hobbyists who have bought our new Delta 10” 
portable radial saw, which was designed primarily to meet the needs of home 
builders. A gratifying switch on that is the way home builders are buying our 
DeltaShop which, as you know, was designed primarily for home workshops. 
Because the DeltaShop is a compact one-motor combination of builders’ four 
basic woodworking tools—circular saw, jointer, drill press, and sander—they 
find it ideal for the interior finish work both on new houses and remodeling jobs, 


On the outskirts of Pittsburgh, we have opened the world’s largest meter 
and valve testing station built expressly to reproduce actual operating con- 
ditions. The installation was designed to test meters and valves used in the 
measurement and control of gasoline and oil, water, chemicals, beverages, 
and other fluids. It answers a problem which has always confronted meter 
and valve manufacturers—that of reproducing actuol fleld conditions for 
testing purposes. Until now, manufacturers in this field have depended pri- 
marily on testing facilities within their plants, which were unsatisfactory 
because only non-flammable fluids could be used for tests. 


Another function of the new test station is to advance research and develop- 
ment of metering devices that will make possible more accurate auditing 
and accounting in fluid product industries, at all levels of distribution. 


Demonstration of industrial machines at the prospect's plant is always a 
problem—yet nothing is more effective in proving a sound sales claim. A 
salesman for one of our industrial dealers has developed an ingenious car- 
trunk operating display to demonstrate the new self-contained Rockwell 
air-hydraulic drill units. He drives to his prospect's office, plugs a 50-foot 
cord into any ordinary electrical outlet, and gets an air supply from a built-in 
storage tank. Then a dial indicator proves the extremely sensitive and reliable 
precision depth control of the drill unit in high speed production machining 


operations. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY GC) 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 
















PROBLEM Multiple-exposure pic- 

ture (right) shows the 
steps a had to take 
the old method of assembling metal 
shields: (1) pick up materials at left 
rear, (2) assemmble them at table, (3) 


workman under 


get up from chgir to dispose of scrap 
in proper box, (4) 
semblies to a distant weighing stand. 


carry finished as- 




















COPPER, BRASS 
SCRAP BIN SCRAP BIN 


After job study, this is 


SOLUTION how assembly is done. 


Worker remains at assembly station; other 
men bring parts, take away finished units. 
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§ Learning to Cut 


Booming business can take the edge 
off a production man’s drive to keep 
costs Kook That’s what General Elec 
tric’s Carboloy Dept. in Detroit found 
out when it ran into a buyer's market- 
and that’s what it’s now attacking with 
a new trammg program 
¢ Lethargy on the Line—Farly this 
year Carboloy set some new cost goals 


for its office and plant units as part 
of an over-all GE campaign to slash 
production expenses. The results un- 
covered an eye-opening fact: While 


business spiraled upward, 
and foremen had forgotten 
meet tighter cost controls—or had never 
learned. 

Like other GE departments, Car- 
boloy has barraged its upper manage- 
ment levels with cost and cfhiciency 
surveys for years. It has an em- 
ployee suggestion system to keep plant 
and office workers sparking ideas to 
improve operations. But in between, in 


Super ISOTS 
how to 


also 












the lower management Iper 
visors who direct office 
men who run plant wu 
program showed a gap 
lo alert these key px tter 
methods, Carboloy’s direct | train 
ing, Robert G. Brierley, | ck to 
a job-methods training 
perked up the production 
War II. He looked it id GI 
education training « it re 
vise the text, and launche 
of courses about a month 
¢ Job Dissection—The id tup, the 
company admits, 
have methods experts p1 
detail. But there just ar 
methods men around, | 
the job-shop type of lon 
Carboloy. The next best is to 
turn supervisors and f into 
quasi-methods analysts 
the program aims to cd 
Here's the 


and 


would cen to 


how com] 
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about it. Groups of about 10 super- 
visors and foremen mect periodically 
in the plant cafeteria. ‘The groups are 
carefully selected to mingle office and 
shop people so that the various depart- 
ments will get a better picture of how 
the over-all plant operates. In all, 
each group mects six times over a pe 
riod of several wecks. 

The first meeting gets rolling with a 
demonstration by traiming instructor 
Carl Moeller. He simulates a right and 
a wrong way to assemble metal shields, 
an actual plant operation that’s been 
speeded up (pictures). He breaks down 
the study of this job into four basic 
steps: 

Size up the way the operation is now 
being done. Break it down into move 
ments, actions, delays. In the example, 
the worker has to bring material to his 
work bench, rivet the parts together. 
After every 12 assemblies, he has to 
interrupt his work to carry away the 
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Men 


STUDENTS above make up 
about half a class in 
methods analysis. Carboloy chooses groups 
of 10 supervisors and foremen. 
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NORTHERN | 


CRANES | 
J 


oceee for cutting 
cost corners 


The present neces 
sity of cutting costs and increasing 

production requires the most effective 

use of tooling and equipment. Mai: 

taining your competitive position 

may be resolved by your ability to cut 

every possible cost corner in 

your processing. 





A NORTHERN CRANE—in capacities 

up to 150 tons, and of any desired span 
—provides safer, faster, more depend 
able heavy load handling than was 
adequate when production schedules 
were lower, or when the high 

cost of delays was not as critical as 
today. You can cut many cost 
with NORTHERN CRANES 


corners 


Bulletin SE-108-A (up to 150 tens) or, 
Bulletin HL-115-R (up to 20 tons) 
will be sent af your request. 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 


210 CHENE ST., DETROIT 7, MICH 


NORTHERN 
CRANES 














Your office is People 


Seat them comfortably 
and they’li work better 


Most of your office people work 
sitting down, hour after hour. It’s only 
natural they'll work better, faster and 
make fewer errors when working in a 
comfortabie, relaxed sitting position. 

Uncomfortable, old-fashioned chairs 
rob them of energy rob you of 
many work hours which are 
rightfully yours. 

It’s easy to retrieve these “lost 
hours” with beautiful Steelcase office 
and posture chairs. While there are 
many good chairs on the market, 
remember: there must be a reason 
why more people buy Steelcase office 
chairs than steel chairs of 
any other make! 

Your Steelcase dealer will be happy 
to give you full details on the complete 
family of Steelcase chairs, desks, files 
and service units. He's listed under 
“Office Equipment” in the Yellow 
Pages. Call him today 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids + Michigan 


Your Guide tree 


Attach your letterhead for the colorful, 


Tooling Up Your 


> $ 


EQvU |! 


idea crammed booklet 


Ottice 


STE 


esU SIN E 


mail to Dept. A 


M E N 





POSTURE CHAIR EXECUTIVE CHAIR INSTITUTIONAL 


Many other chair models available for every office need 
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CHAIR 





fabricated parts and get mor 

Determine the purpose of 
tion. Ask yourself if the job 
it could be done more eth 
other places, other times, 01 
people. Answers to these qué 
give you ideas on what im 
are needed. 

Develop a new method 
ample, it’s shown that th 
could be put in place and 
more easily by someone else 
the operator can concentrat 
bling shields, 

Apply the new method 
works as well in practice a 
After the four basic step 
discussed in detail, the for 
supervisors start scrutinizin 

their own bailiwicks. At 
sessions their analyses are h 
by the group. While they d: 
authority to make chang: 
own, their proposals have a 

of being accepted. 

¢ Small But Significant—'! 
cials have supported the pr 
the first and are hoping that 
departments will pick it uy 
McCarthy, GE director of 
and training, 
“They're not looking for t! 
million idea. Instead, they 
for a million $1 ideas.” 


descnbes it 


vingilty Ci 
Built for Friction 
These huge flywheel dis} 
a giant dynamometer that 
operation last week at Jol 
Research Center, Manvill 
200-ton piece of equipment 
a 250-ton 
will test a 
materials. It can reproduc 
conditions of 
mph. or a train moving a 
mph. The dynamometer r 
than two vears to build 


base of reinfor 


wide variet 


1 bomber la 
ind eng 


vears of research 
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Are you the master of your car? 


OTORING is a favorite pastime for 

millions of Americans . . . espe- 
cially during summer when the coun- 
tryside is so inviting. However, since 
traffic is heaviest during summertime, 
long vacation trips . . . or short week- 
end drives . . . can be hazardous. 


Safety authorities say that motor- 
ing can be safer and more pleasant and 
relaxing if all drivers learn to keep 
their cars under control in varying 
road, weather and traffic conditions. 


No driver should ever “take the 
wheel”’ when preoccupied, confused or 
fatigued. When perception is dimmed, 
no one can be sure he can control his 
car. If you are planning a long vaca- 
tion tour, it is wise to keep the follow- 
ing facts in mind for your own safety 


and that of others on the road. 


The majority of accidents due to 
fatigue occur after long periods of 
driving. If long distances must be 
traveled in a day’s time, pace your- 
self to avoid getting tired. If you do 
feel tired, pull off the road and take 
a short nap. 


The competent driver always keeps 
control of his car by traveling at safe 
speeds. The rate of speed is still the 
greatest single factor in automobile 
accidents. In fact, if existing speed 
laws in every state were rigidly ob- 
served and enforced, many thousands 
of lives could be saved every year. 


For safer summer driving, here are 
other precautions to take: 


—--—-------~-—}. fh, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me the free 
booklet, 7545. ° 


1. Follow other cars at a safe dis 
tance. This distance, of course, should 
be increased at night or when the 
weather is bad. 

2. Always be alert for what other 
drivers may do, and try to anticipate 
their possible mistakes. 

3. Keep a sharp lookout for pedes 
trians, especially at night and when 
passing through congested areas. 

4. Have your car regularly and thor 
oughly checked by a competent me 
chanic, especially before taking a long 
trip. 

If you are a relaxed and alert driver, 
and observe all traffic and safety reg 
ulations, summer motoring can be fun 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Corvettes, Chevrolet's fibrous-glass 
sportscars, are now be ing turned out at 
the rate of 50 per day at the company’s 
plant in St. Louis 
. 

No dumping: Charmin Paper Mills, 
Inc., Green Bay, Wis., is now turning 
more than 100,000 gal. a day of waste 
sulfite liquor over to the city, which 
uses it to improve roads and streets in 
the area. Previously, Charmin dumped 
the waste into the bay. 


. 
U.S. Steel Corp. says that it is well 
along the road to finding a way to get 
ammonia from coke oven gas 


7 
If the bomb is dropped: Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. announced last week that 
it will build a bomb-proof vault at its 
New Philadelphia (Ohio) plant for valu- 
able records, including about 375,000 
engincering drawings 

e 
Hercules Powder Co. has begun pro 
duction of anhydrous ammonia in a 
reconverted ordnance plant at Louisi- 
ana, Mo. (BW-Apr.17’54,p34). The 
company is studying the possibilities 
for the production of other chemicals 
there, too, 

7 
Another chemical cellulose plant was 
opened by Rayonier, Inc., last week at 
Jesup, Ga. It will produce all grades of 
cellulose—from low grade for paper- 
making, to higher grades for such prod 
ucts as motion picture film and automo- 
bile tire cords, The company says that 
it’s now producing half the U.S. sup 
ply of chemical cellulose 

* 
The Bell Telephone System expanded 
its long distance dialing operations this 
week when it opened a $4-million auto- 
matic switching center at Richmond, 
Va. The equipment is part of a nation- 
wide system that will eventually make 
it possible to do your own long-distance 
dialing to any part of the U.S 

* 
Fork-lift trucks powered by liquefied 
petroleum gas are coming im. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories has just granted its 
first approval and listing to a unit manu- 
factured by Clark Equipment Co. These 
trucks may take a bite out of the indoor 
market because LPG fumes are colorless 
and odorless. 

° 
An industrial version of the home ther 
mostat has found its way into diesel 
truck cabs. The device, designed by 
engineers at MinneapolissHoneywell 
Regulator Co., flashes lights to warn the 
driver to shift gears before engine heat 
ing can damage the engine and its 
valves. 


= cg 
SYLVANIA “stacked” its elements, crowned them with a ceramic cap (right) 


More Shock-Resistant Tube 


The white, cylindrical gadget on the 
right, above, is a vacuum tube built to 
take a beating. It does the same job as 
the glass tube on the left, but it is put 
together in a different way and it 1s 
enclosed in a ceramic cap 

Its developer, Sylvania Electric Prod 
ucts, Inc., believes that these changes 
will make it applicable where ordinary 
vacuum tubes or transistors would not 
stand up. For example, Sylvania is 
counting on its going into guided mis- 
siles, where it would have to withstand 
plenty of shock on launching, and 
probably would have to operate under 
a wide range of temperatures in flight. 

Sylvania has taken the tube from a 
bath of liquid nitrogen at —195C, then 
immersed it in boiling water at 100C, 
without fracture. Inside, the tube has 
ceramic spacers that hold its clements 
in place, keep them from shaking loose 
or breaking under shock. In the past, 
mica was used to do this job, but Syl- 
vania says that it has switched to ce 
ramic, which doesn’t break up and flake 
under severe vibration and shock 

In production, the new tube may be 
easier to turn out than the tubes in a 
radio or TV set. An ordinary tube is 
delicate, and assembly can be tricky. 
The new tube, on the other hand, is 
simply “stacked” together. Each cle 
ment is assembled on a pair of vertical 
pins. First, the plate element is dropped 
into place, then a ceramic spacer, then 


a grid, another spacer, ct 
tube part is in place. Then tl 
electrically riveted to hold t 
in place. 
° nama Sylvania Electr: 
Inc., 1740 Broadway, New Y 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A portable device that 
power of a farm tract 
tricity has been announ¢ 
national Harvester Co., Ch 
the Electrall, the devic« 
power for such equipment 
drills, electric chain saw 

e 
The wood heads for a n 
clubs being manufactured 
S. Liebers Co., 180 Br 
York, are impregnated 
phenolic resins. ‘The 
claims these new clubs w 
readily as regular wood 

° 
A telegraphic system that 
words per minute—almost 
fast as conventional telet 
was announced last week 
Corp., a subsidiary of W 
tric Co. ‘The system 
tested by transmitting 
reports from New York ¢ 
Herald-Traveler. 
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Can 


Synthetic Rubber 


Help Create a Curb Service Laundry? 


Tough, flexible belting of synthetic 
rubber can open dozens of new 
techniques in materials handling 
A curb service laundry, for ex- 
ample, could use compartmented 
belting to convey customer-sorted 
and bagged clothes to washers or 
even directly into hot detergent 
solutions. The belting does not 
deteriorate from outdoor exposure; 
resists most common chemicals; 
is, in fact, one of the most wear- 
resistant of all the flexible mate- 
rials known. Using compartment 
belts, laundry design engineers 
could create a close approxi- 


mation to a self-service laundry. 


Monsanto customers produce these 
‘“rubbery’’ moldable resins by 
copolymerizing Monsanto's styrene 
monomer with butadiene to make 
a wide variety of readily colored 
elastomeric compounds. These 
compounds are used for shoe soles 
and heels, luggage, floor mats and 
coverings, conveyor and power 
transmission belting 


Monsanto is a basic producer of 
STYRENE, ACRYLONITRILE, and 
VINYL CHLORIDE MONOMERS... 
the basic chemicals for a wide 


variety of elastomeri: 

If you have a new uss 

a rubber-like composition, writ 
or call MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, ROOM 1201T, PLASTICS 
DIVISION, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIN 





To add the ingredients of 
success always depend on 


ENJAY 


Petroleum Chemicals 


‘ aon ’ a 
“se 


In Petroleum... 


in Chemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 





Transit Poser 

PHILADELPHIA—Suppose a_tran- 
sit company badly needs to modernize 
its rolling stock and has asked city help 
to accomplish this. Suppose that same 
transit company has just started earning 
a profit as a result of a 20% fare boost 
Is the company justified in using a 
fair-sized portion of that profit to pay 
dividends to its stockholders? Or 
should it retain the earnings to help 
finance the badly needed new cquip 
ment? 

Uhat question is the crux of a bitter 

battle that started in Philadelphia last 
week when the Philadelphia ‘lranspor- 
tation Co. declared dividends of 30¢ 
a share on its preferred and common 
stocks. 
¢ Precedent—The background of the 
argument goes back all the way to 1907, 
when the city felt it needed rapid tran- 
sit and the company (predecessor of 
the present PTC) felt it couldn’t afford 
to build it. So the citv issued bonds, 
built the facilities, both subways and 
clevateds, and leased them to the com 
pany to operate on a long-term lease. 
Since then the city has bought other 
transit equipment as the company has 
needed it and has leased it to the 
company, amortizing the cost of the 
equipment over a long period. To pro 
tect its investment, the city has five 
men, including the mayor, on PTC's 
19-man_ board. 
* Figures—This past January, over pro 
tests from the city, the company won 
a fare boost from 15¢ to 18¢. As a 
result of that, plus some cost-cutting, 
it had $608,000 of net income in th 
first five months of this year, compared 
with $28,000 in the same period of 
1953. And as a further result, it de 
clared the dividends—first since Febru 
ary, 1952—payable July 29 

At the moment, the city has on order 
+3 trackless trolleys to replace street 
cars on one PTC route. It plans to 
spend nearly $l-million on ripping up 
the tracks on this route. PTC has been 
negotiating with the city for help in 
getting another $12-million of new roll 
ing stock—presumably on the traditional 
lease basis. 
¢ Fight—Mavor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., hit 
the ceiling when the dividend was de 
clared over his protests as a board mem 
ber. He says all earnings should go 
into new rolling stock until PTC's 
present antiquated equipment is mod 
ernized (the company has 352 trolleys 
and 215 subway-cel cars dating from 
1913 or earlier). PTC retorts that the 
city is getting a fair return on the prop- 
erty it leases to the company, that the 
stockholders must also get something 


if the company is to have an 
raising private capital, and tha 
to pay another dividend next 

Mayor Clark says the divid 
t very unlikely that the cit 
PTC any further aid in obt 
rolling stock. He has one ot! 
in reserve: The subway an 
leases expire in 1957; if the 
continues to defy the city, t! 
get tough when the tim 
talking renewal. 


Houston's Millionth 
HOUSTON—Greater Hi 


ris County, that is) has 1-mil 
lation as of today, july 3, th 
of Commerce estimates. | 

celebrate properly, the cham 

it had to pick the millionth 

But how to pick him? 

First suggestion was to 
blocks at the county line, p 
lionth person from among t! 
ing on the lucky day. Thi 
down because: (1) The mil 
son might turn out to be 
hobo; and (2) thousand: 
ians, knowing of the plan 
out of town July 2 and co 
3, hoping to be chosen. 

Other rejected idea: 
Houstonians vote to select 
man; to have people apply f 
with a committee to nai 
ner; to run some sort of ¢ 

Last weck the chamb« 
cided on its method. T1 
Houstonian will be the hea 
moving into Houston for the 
The exact method of selectii 
among recent new ipplicant 


( 


; 


services was—for obviou 
closely guarded secret. 


Update 
MINNEAPOLIS— Min: 
gone off its trolley for go 
placed streetcars on the last 
transit routes last week. St 
completed the proce 
ago. And the conversion | 
Rapid Transit Co. of “a 
miles of rail and overhead 
streetcars, and 354 old-sty] 
fleet of 900 new 51-pas 
buses was completed son 
ahead of schedule. St. P 
was not by design. Che 
intended for both cities 
permits by the Minneapol 
cil on the basis that they v 
for the streets. So St. P 
(BW—Nov.15'52,p110); 
had to wait for lighter bu 
carried 51 passengers. 
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How to get a 20% discount 
on your truck tires... 











and still lose money! 


It’s a fact that today many truck 
operators are actually losing money 
in the search for bigger and bigger 
discounts. 

This isn’t too surprising when you 
consider the amount of “salesmanship” 
being done on the basis of price alone. 
Everybody likes to get a bargain. 


What is surprising is that many 
operators will come back to make the 
same costly mistake in tire buying 
time and again. Unaware, they lose up 
to hundreds of dollars per truck per 
year—even though it’s a simple mat- 
ter to find out what tires really cost. 


The true yardstick 
for tire economy 


The truckman who gets the real tire 
values is the one who buys fire mileage. 
He knows a tire that costs 20% less is 
no bargain, if it gives an even bigger 
discount in mileage. 


He figures—not cost-per-tire—but 
cost-per-tire-mile. He keeps records (of 
the type offered to you on this page) 
that give him a clear picture of this 
cost. What’s more, he obtains a clear 
picture of other “intangible” costs 
which he might otherwise overlook: 
road delays, interrupted schedules, 
late deliveries and so on. 


How to avoid the 
costly “‘intangibles’’ 


A discount has never yet pulled a 
truck out of the mud. It has never 
prevented a road delay. And it has 
never saved a driver or his truck in 
an emergency. 


Certainly the cost of just one tire 
failure can far outweigh any tempo- 
rary saving you might make on a 
lower price. 


Good reasons for you to be sure 
that you also consider performance, as 
well as price, when you buy! Be sure 
that the tread, the cord body, the 
bead and the over-all construction of 
your tires are designed for the specific 
kind of work they must do. 


Exactly the right 
tire for you! 


In this connection it’s wise to buy 
from a complete line of tires like those 
offered by Kelly-Springfield. Each tire 
in this line is job-designed—built with 
extra strength where it’s needed most 
on a particular type of trucking oper- 
ation. For example: 


e Kelly’s newly perfected, pre- 
stretched, heat-stabilized cord is 
stronger and more resilient. It is 
bonded together and cushioned with 
new, heat-resistant compounds that 
prevent carcass failures due to heat 


build-up and keep the tire body stronger 
for more recaps. 


e Kelly’s exclusive Armorubber tread 
uses a newly-developed, finer carbon 
black. It is more thoroughly blended 
to produce a tougher, denser com- 
pound that runs cooler, lasts longer, 
gives far greater mileage. 


FREE! A system that will! 
prove Kelly economy! 


Naturally, the real ‘‘tell’’ on Kelly 
tires or any others, is what they will do 
on your truck in a direct mile-for-mile, 
dollar-for-dollar comparison. 


With actual performance records in 
hand you can see in cold dollars-and- 
cents results, just what each tire on 
your trucks is costing you. 


Kelly welcomes this kind of test be- 
cause we know that the results will 
give you the best ‘“‘sales talk’’ that 
could be made for Kellys. They’!! also 
give you the best possible basis for 
maximum tire economy. So send now 
for the valuable record system offered 


below! 





FREE! Kelly Tire Mileage Record System! 





on schedules, etc. 


Send today! Write: 





Makes it easy for any fleet operator to determine : 
1. Make and type of tire giving lowest cost-per-mile. 
2. Performance failures behind “‘undetected intangible losses,” 


3. Before-and-after recap mileage and costs. 

4. Cost record on each tire, price, repairs, recaps. 
5. Location of every tire at all times. 

6. Comparison of tire costs on different vehicles. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Maryland 








Tires) There’s a tough Kelly for every trucking job! 





Take it easy... live longer... 


Let a horse and a half { 


do it for you! 


Small engines with dependable ~Gendé” components 


perform many jobs easier, quicker, better! 


A few years ago you seldom saw a power lawnmower 
except on country estates or golf courses. Now you see 
them everywhere . . . city, suburb, small town, farm... 
in many sizes, types and price ranges for practically 
every income group. From ’49 through ’53 the industry 
produced and sold over 5 million units! 


Add all the other small-engine applications— chain saws, 
garden tractors, pumps, spraying equipment, generators, 
etc.—and you see a new business that’s really on the 
move! For it, Bendix produces magnetos, carburetors, 
filters and other components. When you buy, check the 
manufacturer's list of specifications for Bendix* Scintilla 
magneto, Zenith* carburetor, Bendix-Skinnert filter. 
They are clues to over-all quality. 


Just a Glimpse 

The foregoing is just one part of the entire Bendix oper- 
ation. Our twenty-six divisions research, develop and 
manufacture about a thousand different products for 
scores of different industries. Better known components 
used by the automotive field are power brakes, power 
steering, Stromberg* and Zenith* carburetors, Bendix* 
radio, complete braking systems, brake blocks and lin- 
ing, electric fuel pumps and the famous Bendix” starter 
drive. 

Military, air line, business and private planes use all kinds 
of Bendix equipment: complete radio communications 
systems, automatic pilots and many other gyro-control- 
led instruments, fuel injection, landing gear, brakes, 
ignition systems, telemetering equipment, jet engine 





AVIATION 
CORPORATION iS 
{( Z 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors 


BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYWoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electri: 
actuators; depth recordors; boat steerers 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
meteorological instruments; precision instrun 

and recorders. 
BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steeri 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering, 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. | 
aviation instruments and components; found 
BENDIX Rapi0o, Towson, Mp. 


radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television 


MARSHALL-ECLIPsE, Troy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resin 
RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J 
. - electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters 
New Ultrasonic Cleaning Method 
; ‘ : CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
If oat oe a hewenggen 2 a problem cleaning — automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products 
meta r r ic or ceramic par r 
4 grass, re ee ant —— ts of comprete BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALI! 
assemblies, look into our new ultrasonic process that beats tet somsiistans 
every other method in both results and cost! Write our Ha H O 
Pioneer-Central Division direct. : eenegeny SORENTO, S70 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps 
What’s YOUR Line? LAKE SHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
‘ ‘ Power steeri. id t ti devices. 
Regardless of what your business is, it’s ae a er pe Sores Ove 
fairly certain Bendix can contribute to its i m Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
efficiency and help lower costs. A new 40- , ° armanen components. 
page booklet, “Bendix and Your Busi- er ee MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
ness,’’ is worth thumbing through. It’s GERHreNt CoMponeHs. 
the complete Bendix picture .. . 
products and facilities. Maybe we aviation instruments and components. 
have the answer to one of your ' mca, | York, York, Pa. 
chronic production problems. Please a | electronic devices; test equipment. 
direct requests on your company us Ee en BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
letterhead to: pt Windsor, Ont. 
. i BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION New York City 
Fisher Building « Detroit 2, Michigan 








controls, aircraft pumps, air-borne starters, storm detect- 
ing air-borne radar ... and much other equipment. 


PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IlOW¢/ 


*nEG. G. 6. PAT. OFF: 
treave-maek 
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RICATION 


in seals and packings » 
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Lubrication through the sealing or packing member can now be 


y 














controlled precisely. Conpor is the first material that permits com- 
plete porosity control for lubricant, solvent, hydraulic and pneu- 
matic application—and at the same time has flexibility, strength, 
stability, oil and solvent resistance, and greatly increased service 
life. The result of a six-year development program, Conpor is spe- 











cially tanned mechanical leatherimpregnated with liquid polymers. 







CONPOR GIVES THESE ADVANTAGES 





Complete leakage control; many times the service life vious 


















sealing and packing materials; less shaft scoring from oil seals; less 
waste of horsepower; permits designing for lower torg elimi- 
nates all the faults of previous mechanical leathers, providing sta- 
bility and a broad resistance to lubricants and solve: educes 
original costs in most cases, and always gives greater economy 















in service. 

























Our engincering service will be glad to work with y 
oping Conpor sealing products for your applications 







See Sweet's Product Design 





Send for hd / “Report on C ynpor” 
gives all basic information on this vital new 
material. Write: Mr. A. S. Berens, Chicago 

“ Rawhide Manufacturing Co., 900 North State, 

Elgin, Illinois. 








CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


900 Nerth State ELGIN DIVISION Gigin, Mlinels 






Representatives in these Principal Cities: Bosron « New Yor « Syracuse « Buyrato « Puitapecrma « Prrrssuncu « Cincinnat: « CLEVELAND 





Deraory « Pronta «© Minwearotis ¢ Wicnrta « Tutsa « Houston « Los Anceres « San Francisco + Seattie 
Other €/R products 
Ort Seats: Shaft and end face seals for all types of lubricant retention and dirt exclusion * Sinvene (Synthetic rubber) diaphragms, 
boots, gaskets, and similar parts for critical operating conditions * Sinvis: Mechanical leather packings and related products, 
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NET EARNINGS 


954 1953 Chenee 


A$9, 463 $6,805 
9,137 7,767 
FS. 821 5 642 
44,830 49,376 
27,803 30,961 
11,079 13,779 
6,420 11,085 
2,989 6959 


410 
WTA: 
503 
40] 
263 
29 
1,159 
803 
90? 
1,345 
2,098 
1,421] 
295 
2,962 
2,177 
1,757 
995 
1,444 
1,862 
1,968 
969 
191 
2,194 
1,693 
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The Industry Investors Distrust 


sticking thus to their tradit 
picion of one of the nation 
portant industries. 

What the investors are mi 


Prince one day, pauper the next, and 
never in between. 

That’s how things stood in the steel 
industry before World War II. And 
even now, with an unbroken stretch of 
prosperity stretching back to 1939, the 
industry is still viewed by most investors 
as a feast-or-famine affair. 

You can see this in the Big Board 
results. With a record bull market 
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going full-blast since September, the 
steel stocks are still: 

¢ Bringing prices that are only 
from four to eight times the size of 
their per-share earnings last year. 

¢ Offering yields to buyers that 
range from 6% to 8% and higher, 
based on 1953 dividend rates. 
* Second Look—Many Wall Streeters 
think that investors are foolish in 


experts say, is the tremend 
improvement that the steel in 
achieved in its position in th 
years, plus certain other chan 
tors. These changes, the sec 
have pretty well assured that 








Tiel tial: 1 


water {ts at 


is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS ~_ 


Ideally located in 
“the Magic Circle” 
which Babson says is 


SAFEST...in Time of War 
RICHEST... in Time of Peace 


River locations with more than 100,000,000 Gal. Underground 
and Surface Water Every Day 
Industrial Sites Up to Thousands of Acres 
Fuel and Power in All Quantities at Low Cost 
Served by Cotton Belt'’s Famed “Blue Streak” Freight 
For complete details on Arkansas and its place in the U. S. Government 
plant dispersal program, write or wire . 
H. H. Spragins, Industrial Commissioner 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
{Cotton Belt Route) 
Room 105, 402 W. Front St., 
Tyler, Texas 


Ine 
tts ® S:0e tues o 
~—— Be tee =e eee me ee 


LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES 











Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
119 Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 23 vents a 
share, payable Jul 
26, 1054 to ehareheld- 
ers of record at the close 
of business June 30, 
1954. This dividend is 
entirely paid cut of divi- 
dends and interest re- 
ceived by the Trust on 
its investments. 





. ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 




















Use our general banking facilities. 


Head Office 
Ote-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan WHEN YOU NEED..... 
Branches administrative and technical executives, 
184 throughout Japan amy iy onary wee y bag a 
icy 1st vi se or em 
Overseas Offices in the “clues” section of BUSINESS 
London, New York and Calcutta WEEK. 























ups and down will be | 
briefer, than in the old da 
¢ Troubles—Admirers of 
status of steel blame the 
-pre-1939 argely on three 
Overexpansion of prod) 
tices between 1913 and 19 
stretch, capacity went up 
pared with a population gai: 
The Depression that star t 
Worst in the nation’s hi 
steel a heavy blow 
Politico-social shifts, w! 
mined the faith of man 
the tuture of heavy indust 
These influences, the pro 
are gone now, and show no 


turning. And the pro-steele: 
the argument that steel capa 


last decade or so has conti 
pand faster than population 
it has risen 58%, against 30 
lation). The answer, the 


per-capita steel consumption 


its sharpest gains in the p 
Right now, it’s about 50 
1939 level, and 20% above 
booming 1929 
¢ Insiders—Plenty of the b 
the steel industry heartily e: 
sentiments. You could ca 
remarks both on and off tl 
the Iron & Steel Institut 
New York’s Waldorf Ast 
wecks ago. 

Nobody was claiming 
to the above-capacity op 
the trade had been enjovi 
a while before the recessio1 
so ago. But there were plent 
forecasts that for the rest 
operations would run at 
75% of capacity 

One bigwig went so fat 
in one way the recession 
quite heartening for the t 
point: “If it did nothing 
us that we could operate 
low as 70% of capacity 
up a nice profit.” 
¢ Big and Small—There we 
less cheerful people at the | 
tivities. That’s because, in 
the recession has made st 
the automobile industry. ‘| 


panies in steel, like General \ 
Ford in autos, have had litt! 
about. But things have been 


for many smaller units, as f 
lers and independents of the 

There’s plenty of confirn 
in the earnings compilation 


where the 1953 and 1954 { 


carnings of 32 representati 
panics are shown. Ther 
proof that in steel, as in aut 
are getting richer, and the | 
ting children.” 

Most of the big steel cor 
all right in the first quart 
Three of the eight larges 
two independents—even 
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INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES 


BOCES SAL Wud 
TRE FSING FERS 


THEY START LARGE GAS OR DIESEL 
ENGINES, OPERATE RADIO TELEPHONES, 
DEPTH SOUNDERS, RADAR, LIGHTS, 

BILGE PUMPS, OTHER EQUIPMENT. 
_EXIDES ARE ALWAYS ON THE JoB! 


MAKE YOUR TRAVEL COMFORTABLE 


THEY KEEP RAILROAD CAR LIGHTS BRIGHT AND 
STEADY... KEEP CARS COOL EVEN DURING LONG STOPS, 








WHEN LIGHTS GO OUT 
BXMDE UIGHTG4LRDS co ON! 


THESE COMPACT EMERGENCY LIGHTING UNITS 
LIGHT UP INSTANTLY AND AUTOMATICALLY WHEN- 
EVER STORMS, FLOODS, ACCIDENTS OR FIRE CAUSE 
UNEXPECTED LIGHTING FAILURES. THEY PREVENT 
PANIC, INJURIES, PROPERTY DAMAGE, LOOTING, 





CALL IN YOUR EXIDE SALES ENGINEER ~LET HIM 
SHOW YOU HOW EXIDE BATTERIES CAN IMPROVE 
OPERATIONS, CUT COSTS, PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS. 


ail leneeet ila 





° 
Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 








The Recognized 
Symbol of Quality 


INDUSTRIAL Wi 


The superior performance of Key- 
stone “Special Processed’’ Wire 
on difficult cold heading jobs is 
recognized by licensed manufac- 
turers of recessed head screws 
throughout the country. 


The excellent flow properties of 
this wire assures uniform, strength- 
giving grain structure which 
“trademarks” high quality pro- 
duction. The structural soundness 
and uniformity of “Special Proc- 
essed” wire is the result of careful 
selection of raw materials, our own 
exclusive drawing and heat treat- 
ing process, rigid quality controls 
and inspections. 


Keystone is doubling its produc- 
tion capacity on “Special Proc- 
essed” Cold Heading Wire to keep 
pace with the ever increasing de- 
mand of old and new customers 
alike. Your inquiry is welcomed, 


ae SPECIALISTS 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


PEORIA 7, 


ILLINOIS 








that topped the 1953 peri And an- 
other three of the big con kept 
their declines to modest 

The list as a whole, thoug! ved a 
far less happy side. Half of all the 
companies listed had drop 
that ranged from 29% t 
another 16%. the black 
turned into red 
¢ Judgment—Some invest: 
ducing from this that steel till stick- 
ing to its prince-or-pauper pat! Chat 
judgment may well be ov ind 
premature. But it’s evident that on 
truism still holds: It is d 
make predictions for steel 
Each company must be jud 
own merits. 

There’s an old saving 
that “steel is not steel.” 
industry offers a diversity to 
few other trades. Its product 
able in 100,000 different 
of form, size, chemical com 
physical properties. Th 
into products ranging from | 
and fishhooks to huge str 
tions. About the one thing 
ucts have in common is t¢] 
come from ores found in th 
all are smelted by similar h 

Besides this infinite varict 
ucts, there are other fact g 
that analysis be individual rather than 
industry-wide. The location of a plant, 
the degree of a company’ 
the efficiency of its equipment 
cess or failure in maintainin 
ous operations, the stability 
tomer relations, all play big 

These factors lose effect 
mand is so high that anvtl in be 
sold as fast as it’s made. When th 
general rate drops below 100% of ca 
pacity, the factors come into their own 
They account, for instance, for the fact 
that two leading compani¢ the first 
quarter had operations at 93°% to 100% 
of capacity, while other unit ughed 
off—to 66% to 81% of ca 
¢ Future—Thiere’s a wid f that 
second quarter reports 
less inspiring than those for Januar 
March. For both the quart the end 
of the excess-profits tax will tend to nar- 
row the margin between bef tax and 
after-tax profits. 

That’s one factor in the Wall Street 
belief that no immediate ts are in 
sight for steel dividends. For most 
companies, earnings plus 
celerated amortization cha 
pected to more than carry t 

Some of the = smalle: ducers 
though, have already been hit by th 
new conditions. Sharon Stee] rp. has 
just halved its old $1 quarterly dividend 
And Barium Steel Corp. has been 
forced to slash as much as $7 a ton off 
its prices for structural shapes and car 
bon steel plates, in an effort to bolster 
falling sales. 


ry 
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LOOK what 
you can do 
with it! 


When you think of saving... 


Think of TAPE! 


NEAT PACKAGING of irregular shapes 
is easy with “‘Sco'ch’”’ Brand Cello 

phane Tape. ‘This meat-packing ex 

ample shows how well tape performs 
on refrigerated package. 


ADD PREMIUMS to regular shelf pack 
ages quickly, easily, inexpensively 
This tape-of-all-work sticks at a touch 
to any clean, dry surface holds 
securely in transit and on shelves 


Famous “Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape is a CARTON CLOSURES that say closed 


time-saving, money-saving tool all over the plant! Remem- 
ber, it’s crystal clear and sticks at a touch—tighter than ever 
before. Use it for holding, joining, protecting—any of a 
thousand different jobs. Tape does it faster, better, cheaper! 
For more information, write on your letterhead to Dept. | 


BW-74. 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


2D 


BRAND 


CELLOPHANE TAPE... ONE OF 


PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE 
TAPES 


for industry, trademarked..© 





The term “Scotch” and the ploid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining ond Manufacturing 


are easily applied. Example: sealing 
bulk packages of butter pats with 
clear-as-glass “Scotch” Brand Cello 
phane Tape. Tape doesn’t hide printed 
message; holds cover securely. 


AIR-TIGHT SEAL keeps potato chips 
fresh and saleable for long periods 

one of the hundreds of profit-making 
money-saving uses for versatil« 
“Scotch”’ Brand. Got a packaging 


Company, St. Poul 6, Minnesota. General Export; 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. in Conada: London, €% ” 7I%4.: 
Ontario, Canada. problem? Think first of tape. 


























The Drop Will Be 


As the chart above indicates, busi- 
ness failures measured in dollars of 
liability have declined--and quite sharply 

from the peak of two months ago. 
But the figure is still 17% higher than 
a year ago~and may easily stay there 
for the full year. 

The new drop in over-all industrial 
and commercial failures in April and 
May stems largely from the fact that 
fewer retailers threw in the sponge. 
Since the beginning of 1953, failures of 
retail establishments had weighed heav 
ily in setting postwar records. Liabili- 
ties of failures in the retail sector to- 
taled $70,2-million in the first five 
months of this year, against $42.9 
million in the 1953 period. The drop 
in apparel store failures to the year's 
lowest Jevel was especially notable in 
the May figures. 

Over the first five 1953 months, min- 
ing, machinery, and furniture and home 
furnishings showed the biggest year-to 
year increase in liabilities. Mining fail 
ures accounted for $5.7-nillion, against 
$890,000 for the 1953 period. Ma 
chinery insolvencies showed $22.4-mil 
hon in red ink, compared with $7.3 
million last year. Furniture and home 
furnishings’ liabilities were up to $26.3 


64 






























ee 








Slow 


million, compared with last year’s $9.9- 
million. 

¢ Earlier Losses—Last year’s high level 
of failures was due largely to heavy 
losses in two retail areas: automotive 
dealers and appliance (including radio 
and ‘T'V) dealers. Dun & Bradstreet 
found that 219 auto dealers had folded 
in 1953, the highest number since 1938 
and 148% higher than 1952's total of 
88. Liabilities of auto dealer failures 
were $13.l-million last year, $3.6-mil- 
lion in 1952. 

Dun & Bradstreet cited a number 
of reasons for the high number of fail- 
ures among auto dealers: (1) “unbal- 
ance experience” was blamed for 25% 
of the failures; (2) lack of managerial 
experience for 12%; and (3) “incompe- 
tence” for 42.5%. 

Unbalanced experience weighed heav- 
ier in auto failures than in the over- 
all retail average, where it bore 16.7% 
of the blame. In 26.9% of these 
auto dealer insolvencies, excessive in 
ventory was cited as co-culprit. 

The pattern of failure charted by 
Dun & Bradstreet for appliance dealers 


followed the national averages more 
closely than did the auto dealers. Ex- 


cessive inveutories plaved a prominent 









role as did the laxness tomers’ 


payments—11.8% of the f came 
through inability to coll delin 
quent accounts. 

¢ Incorporations Up, Too—| vhat 
seems a curious coincide the rise 
in business failures over 19 was ac 
companied by a hike in ne orpora 
tions. 

Through April, new in orations 
were 38,562 compared wit 6,577 for 


the first four months of | 


Citrus Hedging 

Fruit juice 
seek to set up futures market 
to have an out from price 
fluctuations. 





processors 


The biggest cause of in in the 
citrus fruits industry over the years is 
not blight or frost or bug It’s price 
instability that keeps processors and 
growers tossing at night. Fluctuation 
in citrus production, and rapid shifts 
in government estimates of future crop 
have played hob with any dreams of 
stability (BW—Mar.13°54,p1 86 

Now the industry is taking steps it 
hopes will curb the effects of that in 


stability, just as it has fought its natural 


insect and weather foes. ‘| weapon 
it hopes to use to combat swing 
is a futures market for entrates 
Consideration of such a market began 
about two years ago, when Citru 
Committee of the Flori Bankers 
Assn. first looked over the prospects 
for a mechanism that would allow 
processors to hedge thvir jumpy market 
Finally the Citrus Indust Futures 
Committee was formed enting 
the largest processors of ntrate, 
independent growers, and the stat 
universifics. 

e Next Year's Crop—Thi nmittes 
met about two weeks ag th the 
Board of Governors of the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange to d etting 
up a_ concentrate future hang¢ 
Nothing was definitely established at 
the meeting, but spokesm« re hop 


ful that the market can be set up 


the time next year’s crop idy. The 
market would operate just t does for 
other commodities. Here vy it pro 
tects the processor: 

Without futures, the pr or ma 
have to buy his raw fruit d ig a rela 
tively short harvest period id then 
sell his finished product o 1 period 
of months. 

If prices should decline in the in 
terim, he loses his shirt; if they rise 
he cleans up. 
¢ Normal Profit—But sup) he di 
likes this gambling aspect con 
tent to take no more than normal 
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Ribbon ices by the yard. Here’s 
a glass that’s a thousandth of an 
inch thin and in small widths it’s 
flexible as—well, a ribbon. You can 
twist it, roll it, wrap it around your 
arm without cracking it. It comes in 
any length you want— inches, yards, 
miles 


Actually ribbon glass isn’t a single 
glass. We can make it of several dif- 
ferent compositions according to 
what you need it for. Originally we 
developed it to take the place of 
mica in electronic capacitors of 
which there are several in your radio 
and TV sets and in any other piece 
of electronic equipment you can 
name. As mica is formed in layers 
it is subject to cleavage in the plane 
a nog to lamination; ribbon glass 

ing homogenous is easily work- 
able. This is just one advantage of 
this glass in capacitors. 


Medical scientists have found a 
quite different use for ribbon glass 
as microscope slide covers. These are 
the wafer-like pieces of glass that 
are used to cover blood smears and 
the like for examination under the 
microscope. In this case ribbon glass 
can be made clearer, flatter and more 
free of bubbles and striae than pre- 
viously made glasses. 


> Seems as if this unique stuff 
should be good for a lot of things, 
but what (other than electrical and 
laboratorial) probably lies in the 
laps of imaginative designers. Would 
you like us to send you a little strip 
to play with? 


Two tons—on the nose! If you 
called for them, we could, with rea- 
sonable speed, ge iene you with a 
king-size pair o The lenses 
alone would dy in at a hefty two 

tons. 
Since it’s no mean feat to balance 
“specs” like that on your nose, we 
don’t have too much call for them. 
Still, we have filled one order and 
are prepared to fill another any time 
they’re needed. You might be inter- 
ested in this little story, not as a 
nar for such outsized eye-wear, 
use it might suggest a new 


approach to some design or manu- 
facturing problem of your own. 

Our aerodynamic friends find 
wind tunnels valuable instruments 
in developing new and better prod- 
ucts. Naturally, to make the most 
of said wind tunnels, it’s necessary 
to see and hotograph what's aati s goin 
on inside. t’s what led us to buil 
the windows you see in the picture 
below. Weighing nearly a ton each, 
these giant disks are of finest optical 
quality—a very necessary feature 
since the scientists and engineers 
must make precise observations 
through them. More remarkable 
still is the fact that these optically 
perfect pieces of glass withstand the 
enormous forces built up by air 
moving at nearly twice the speed of 
sound. 


> If heretofore you’ve looked on 
glass as a somewhat fragile material 
of limited use, these windows to the 
supersonic world may give you food 
for thought. However, we like to 
admit that, despite the unique qual- 
ity of these panes, they are just one 
of countless specia!-application prod- 
ucts devised by Corning engineers 
working with customers’ problem 
children. So, even if aeroplanes or 
ranting winds aren’t your responsi- 
bility, talking over your problem 
with the men at Corning could very 
well lead to a profitable solution. 


In defense of light. Throwing light 
on a subject is often easy —keeping 
it there may be something else again. 

A good, if unusual, case in point 
is made by a manufacturer of our 
acquaintance who makes shot blast- 
ing equipment for cleaning metal 
castings. Unfortunately the shot 
which cleaned the castings also 
played havoc with the light bulbs 
in the equipment. For a while it 
looked like a choice between con- 


CORNING GLASS BULLETIN 


FOR PEOPLE WHO MAKE THINGS 


stantly replacing shattered bulbs or 
working in the dark—neither offer- 
ing a satisfactory solution. 

» big question—could the cast- 
ings be cleaned while being seen? 
Turns out the answer was YES. 
Corning was able to develop a spe 
cial glass globe to shield the light 
bulbs from the metallic barrage. 
Made of clean PYREX brand glass 
No. 7740, these half-inch thick, 
abrasion-resistant globes let through 
plenty of light and, by saving bulbs 
from speedy annihilation, earn their 
keep over and over again. 


> If by chance some production 
problem centers your interest on 

rotecting light bulbs perhaps we 
ave the specifications, solution and 
can quote prices. On the other hand, 
if our little story serves only to give 
you an idea of what a rugged ma- 
terial glass really can be, we encour- 
age you to refresh your memory on 
some of its other useful attributes, 
which you will find described quite 
lucidly in our Bulletin IZ-1, “Glass 
— its increasing importance in prod- 
uct design.”’” We’d be delighted to 
send you a copy. 


Frankly, we’re being amazed con- 
tinually (almost) by the ingenious- 
ness of people who come up with 
ideas we'd never in all time think 
of for putting glass to work. We've 
worked with hundreds of folks and 
we'd like to work with you, if you 
have a stubborn materials problem 
that glass might eliminate. We've 
got research experience, application 
experience, production experience, 
and plenty of facilities. It'd be a 
pleasure to put them to work for you 
on any likely problem or product. 


Corning meant aeseach i Glestd 


wy CORNING GLASS WORKS 20-7 Crystat St., Corning, N.Y. 
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Backs judgement of credit executive. 

& 
Gives positive loss prevention. 
Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. 
Provides endorsement for borrowing purposes. 
Protects working capital invested in receivables. 
Promotes efficiency in organization. 
Creates confidence —basis of all credit. 
Provides Service for handling collections. 
Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning. 
Endorses customer's promise to pay. 
Gives Accounts Receivable real value. 
Provides accurate cost basis of shipments. 
Helps avoid secondary credit costs. 


Creates an adequate bad debt reserve. 


For booklet, write Dept. 42, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


American Credit 


Indemnity Company 


of New York 





processor's profit for eacl t pass- 
ing through his plant. He: g, then, 
is his dish. 

Suppose an orange pro vith a 
weekly output of 200,000 ¢g con- 
centrate futures selling at $2 il. and 
decides he can pay $1.50 a for his 
raw material—the tree fruit. He signs 
up to buy the oranges, and at the same 
time sells futures covering quiva 
lent amount of juice. 

Now, if the price of fruit d juice 
goes down, he will have to his con 
centrate for less than cost p 0rmal 
profit. So, each time he batch 
of concentrate at the low market price, 
he buys back an equivalent unt of 
the futures he had sold, also at the new 
low price. That way hi rt sal 
profit on the futures can mut the 
drop in price. 

When prices go up, he pays the pric 
for the hedge’s insurance against a drop 
The processor buys back his futures 
losing on the new highe e—but 
covers his loss via the juice that he can 
now sell in the risen market (again 
making simply a processing profit 
¢ Bank Loans—A futures market for 
concentrates might do more than estab 
lish an auction. At the same time it ma 
make it easier for processors and grow 
ers to get bank loans. Hitherto, bank 
ers have shown wariness in making com 
modity loans to the citrus ustry. A 
hedged market would py: e€ some 
measure of ultimate minimum value 

Some difficulties remain before such 
a market can be established. One of 
the biggest problems is quality, despite 
the federal grading standa A fu 
tures market would ha to swap 
batches of concentrate without. regard 
for name brand. A_ proc r would 
hesitate to offer a competit product 
under his own label even if the govern 
ment said the grades were equal. There 
has also been some skepticism that 
there is a broad enough ba n terms 
of number of processors relative to pro 
pective traders—for a successful futures 
market in concentrates. 


New Taxes Approved 
In New Jersey 


New Jersey taxpayers are the latest 
to see their savings from reduced fed 
eral taxes siphoned into the state treas 


ury (BW—Jun.19’54,p46 Motorists, 


pari-mutuel bettors, and rporations 
are that state’s targets as the legislature 
this week approved: 

¢ A jump in gasoline taxes from 
3¢ to 4¢. 

¢ A 13¢ tariff on pari-mutuel bet 


ting at the state’s three tracks instead 
of the present 12¢ levy. 

e Ag2-nill rate instead of 0.8-mills 
on corporate net worth. 
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The increases are figured to net the 
state treasury about $28.5-million the 
first year they are in effect, and about 
$31-million per year after that. The 
new levies came about as a corollary to 
a fight over state aid to education. Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner didn’t want school 
aid increased until the tax increases 
take full effect next year. He blocked 
passage of the tax hikes until the dom- 
imantly Republican assembly agreed to 
hold off on applying two-thirds of the 
new funds to school aid. 

Under the compromise, the increase 
—first major tax rises since 1948—will 
provide $7.2-million in public school 
money out of the first year’s revenue, 
with the rest going into the general 
treasury. After ful 1, 1955, all receipts 
from the taxes will go to state educa- 
tion. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Reconstruction Finance Corp., spend- 
ing its dying days under the Treasury 
Dept.’s wing, finally shook itself loose 
from $64.6-million of Baltimore & 
Ohio RR bonds. Glore, Forgan & Co., 
investment bankers, paid 95% of par 
for $60-million of the 4% bonds, which 
are due Jan. 1, 1965. B & O itself 
bought the remainder at par. RFC still 
has nearly $10-million of railroad secur- 
ities in its portfolio. 
. 

Sid Richardson, Texas millionaire and 
one of the principal levers that moved 
Robert R. Young into control of the 
New York Central RR (BW —Mar.6 
’54,p26) has closed down his Texas 
City (Tex.) refinery indefinitely. The 
refinery produces 87 octane gasoline, 
which has been hit particularly hard by 
declining prices due to lagging demand 
and excessive inventories. 


Another interest rate fell last week when 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency cut the rate on college housing 
loans from 34% to 34%. The agency 
also announced a move intended to 
get more private participation in college 
housing. From now on it will not buy 
the colleges bonds if private bids are 
within 4 of 1% of the government bid. 
Hitherto, the figure has been 1/10 of 
1%. 
« 


Tornado damage to automobiles isn’t Ask our man! 


covered by a collision insurance policy, 
according to a recent decision of the 
Texas Supreme Court. The ruling re- 
versed a lower court and stressed the 


43 OR E4> 
pst that winston same | CY) BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


lision insurance cannot be held to be oy “yl 
Lor) 


“‘all-risk”” insurance. 





Constantly doing things—better! 
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MARKETING 


Here Are the Top 25 Brewers in 1953 


RANK 


1952 1953 NAME 


Jos. Schlitz 
Pabst 

P. Ballantine 
Liebmann 


Falstaff 

F & M Schaefer 
Miller 

Jacob Ruppert 
Lucky Lager 


Theo. Homm 
Goebel 


12 


15 
13 
14 
W 
16 


18 
17 
22 
20 
10 


19 
25 
32 


Pfeiffer 
Drewry’'s Ltd. 


Piel Bros. 


Stroh 
Carling 
Blatz 


San Francisco 
Jackson 
Duquesne 

24 24 National 

23 25 Genesee 

“Hit by 77-doy Milwaukee beer strike 


Bsa us ee ee | 
Cene VShAOnNR— COWeENSO wWaWwn-— 


Data; Research Co. of America. 


Anheuser-Busch 


Griesedieck-Western 


C. Schmidt & Sons 


SALES 
(thousands of bbi.) % 
1952 1953 CHANGE 


6,034 6,711 
6,347 5,255 
4,047 4,250 
4,038 3,882 
2,856 3,085 


2,277 2,911 
2,541 
2,138 
2,005 
1,740 


1,68 
15 
1,484 
1,442 

1,420 


1,375 
1,374 
1,135 
1,096 
1,062 


1,018 
934 
923 
850 
815 


—17.2* 
- | ba 


+ OP <. 
+11.4 
+ 18.0 


$23.6 
+ 93 ™ 
+ 4.2 
— 4,1 
+ 16.2 


+ 14.6 
+13.3 
+38.1 
+ 22.7 


+ 5.9 
+218 


+ 9.7 
+ 3.2 


+46.3 <= 


Mturauker, ATrihe helped 


$11.2 << Ww 


finat plaee fom Schlid SE 


+ 5.0* Tyeludes, dtu Ipt Ingle pluit> 


1278 3 pack bch solu 


oe pare! De is sa 
‘i rer 


—36.1* +x Muller, A has only 


Milarsahee- honmerre 


AON 
1962. 


Beer: Still Fermenting in 1954 


The year 1953 was one of spectacular 
ups and downs for the brewimg indus 
try, as the table above indicates; and it 
left the industry facing in 1954 a situa 
tion that’s bound to stir up a hotly 
fought contest on all fronts 

Last year’s total sales of 86-million 
bbl, according to the annual Brewing 
Industry Survey published by Research 
Co. of America (New York) last week, 
came close to 1947's 87-million high. 
But not all the big brewers shared alike 
in the gains. Tu the Milwaukee brew 
crs, who registered all the big declines, 
it was in fact a heartbreaking year. The 

7-day strike at the peak of the selling 
season hit hard (BW —Sep.5'53,p48) 

* Dropoff--The strike’s effects are still 
being felt; the market the Milwaukee 
brewers lost at that time hasn't yet 
come back to them. You can sec that 
in the 1954 sales figures 


Over-all brewery sales for the first 
three months of this year were off 
4.4% from the same 1953 period. Ac 
cording to A. Edwin Fein, managing 
director of Research Co. of America, 
that drop represents in part resistance 
to the higher prices for “premium” 
beers last fall following the strike. For 
Milwiukee, the decline is particularly 
steep; all Wisconsin brewers are down 
some 27%. 

Of course, unemployment and the 
general economic gloom of the first 
quarter also get credit for the drop 
¢ Battle—But whatever the cause, the 
current market situation is giving an 
extra spur to the competition that al- 
ready has brewers sharpening up their 
weapons for a stiffer and stiffer fight 
as 1954 goes into its second half. 

Right now two developments give a 
hint of what may be in store 


e Anheuser-Busch, | ice cuts 


last week on bottled Bu in St 
Louis (BW—Jun.26'54,p 50m 
questions about the futu 
beer, and point up how t pan 
of big brewers away fron 
ring competition 
eW hat looks to | 

sales and merchandising 
waukee’s history is und 
city’s brewers make an 
overcome the 1953. strik 
turn last year’s minus si 
¢ Shake-Ups—You can’t 
the strike results when ok 
the 1953 figures. It wa 
in costing Jos. Schlitz B: 
crown (table). For the f 
1946 Anheuser-Busch, | 
No. | spot (BW—Feb.2 

At that, Schlitz, with | 
side Milwaukee, fared bett 


remiuim 
ion 


pu 


biggest 
> Mil 
iS that 


) pluses 
iy from 

into 
factor 
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Brewing Co. or Miller Brewing Co., 
which have their plants only in their 
home town. 

Some companies elsewhere showed 
notable gains. Duquesne Brewing Co. 
of Pittsburgh climbed a steep 46.3%. 
This was less spectacular than it looks, 
though, for Duquesne was recovering 
from a crippling strike in Pittsburgh in 
1952. Falstaff Brewing Corp. of St. 
Louis and Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. 
of St. Paul owed some of their gains 
to new plants. Stroh Brewery Co. has 
shown consistently strong gains for the 
past few years; last year it took the 
= percentagewise with a healthy 
8% increase. 
¢ Trends--The strike doesn’t account 
for everything that happened in 1953, 
of course; but aside from it, last year 
was notable mainly for a continuation 
of some long-term trends (BW —Apr. 
19’52,p147). The top brewers con- 
tinued to edge out the smaller ones; 
they accounted for 61.3% of the market 
as against 60.2% in 1952. The number 
of licensed breweries continued to 
shrink—from 357 to 334. Packaged 
beer, accounting for 76.5% of total 
sales, continued its inroads on draught. 
¢ Premium Prices—The strike so domi- 
nated the 1953 scene that its repercus- 
sions are still exploding far beyond Mil- 
waukee itself. Some trade observers 
even feel it is partly responsible for the 
recent Anheuser-Busch St. Louis price 
cuts on bottled Budweiser. When the 
strike was over, the Milwaukee premium 
beers increased prices an average of 
13¢ a case; the distributors added an- 
other 7¢ to 17¢, to make up for lost 
time. At retail, the differential between 
premium beers and the locally sold beers 
shot up to 10¢ a bottle in some areas. 
Retailers balked, and apparently the 
consumer balked. Some of the price 
increases were rescinded; some were 
offset by “deals.” At least one expert 
believes Anheuser-Busch’s cut was aimed 
partially at offsetting the deals. 

Many in the trade feel that Anheuser- 
Busch’s move signals the eventual de- 
mise of premium beer. So far, the only 
concern to follow suit is the Pabst 
wholesaler in St. Louis; both Pabst 
and Bud are now down to the levels 
of local beers in that city. While cach 
of the premium beer makers stoutly in- 
sists he makes the best beer, the regional 
beer brewers insist equally strongly 
that the only difference is the price. 
Knock out that differential, they say, 
and you'll have a free-for-all battle. 
¢ Expansion—There were other factors 
besides the strike, though, in last weck’s 
cuts. Probably more important was 
the continuation this year of the big 
brewers’ expansion te branch breweries 
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far from home. When Anheuser-Busch 
opened its big new plant in San Fer- 
nando, Calif., last week—just a few 
weeks after Schlitz opened one in Van 
Nuys, Calif.—its St. Louis brewery auto- 
matically lost the West Coast market. 
To capture a bigger hunk of the home 
market is one way to offset that loss. 

Both John Flanigan, Anheuser vice- 
president for the West, and August A. 
Busch, Jr., president, hedge on the St. 
Louis price situation. They refuse to 
call it a price war, insist it is a local 
problem, designed partly to even out 
the cancun ah spread between pre- 
mium and local beer prices in the St. 
Louis arca—a tough price market. 
¢ Sharpening—It’s a cinch, though, that 
the local brewers in that city aren't 
going to sit still while Anheuser-Busch 
obbles up the market. Eberhard An- 
Caen chairman, admits that you can 
expect some price softening on the 
West Coast, too. For one thing, the 
big brewers that have moved there in 
the past year or so no longer have to 
cover the freight costs from their home 
plants to the Coast. And with Lieb- 
mann, Pabst, Schlitz, Hamm, and An- 
heuser-Busch now all out there, the 
Coast market is keenly og vO om 

The expansion of the big brewers, 
then, is the crucial element in today’s 
market. While it’s adding some 3% 
to this year’s capacity, it is creating 
plenty of problems. Sales as a percent 
of capacity are still fairly low for the in- 
dustry, only 63.6%, though this is 
growing slowly. And the brewers are 
paying for their expansion in price and 
profits. The estimated ratio for 25 
brewers of net income to gross sales was 
down to 4.91% in 1953 after federal 
income taxes; in 1950 it was 8.59%. 
¢ Heat Is On—All these factors add up 
to what looks like a hot contest during 
1954's second half. 

So far, Milwaukee’s big sales and mer- 
chandising push hasn't entered the price 
war stage; its still a matter of merchan- 
dising and packaging. Schlitz made one 
notable step when it introduced the 
16-0z. beer can (BW—Jun.5’54,p54). 
Blatz and Pabst are promoting two 
variations of a “cooler” package for 
picnickers and fishermen. This has 
opened new outlets; sporting goods 
stores are taking out becr licenses. 

The competition probably means 
some ew records in advertising and 
promotion all around. Some members 
of the trade view dimly one develop- 
ment in this line: the persistence im 
advertising of the stress on the “low- 
caloric content” of some beers. This 
policy may prove as costly to the brew- 
ers as the “health” advertising proved 
to cigarettes. 





Motor Repairman 
Guards Against Burnouts 
with KLIXON Protectors 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Mr. Vernon 
McAllister, owner of the Chattanooga 
Armature Works, oldest motor repair shop 
in the South, knows Klixon Protectors from 
many years of experience. 


“We like the added insurance that Klixon 
Inherent Overheat Protectors give our re- 
wound motors. We feel that Klixon Pro- 
tectors gives the best protection against 
motor burnouts.” 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. 
In such equipment as refrigerators, oi! burn- 
ers, washing machines, etc., they keep mo- 
tors working by_pre- 
venting burnouts. If you 
would like increased cus- 
tomer-preference, re- 

service calls and 
minimized repairs and re- 
placements, it will pay 
you well to ask for equip- 
ment with KLIXON Pro- 
tectors. 


Manual reset 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. of Metals & Controls Corp, 
rere 2607 FOREST STREET 
=o ot fo ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





ves “) , f 
"He's an experienced advertising 
| prattitioner—with ready access 


y | to a cumulative pool 
beded ;o a ; 
of avthentic information 


ich permits him to act 
I$ your consultant 
wise... market-wise... 


pwise .. . advertising-wise. 


}LISHING COMPANY, INC. 
mes) te eae 
‘West 42nd $1., New York 96, N. ¥ 








The Colony Shop, in Dallas, 
is a store exclusively for girls 
aged three to 14. Its owner 
set it up on the theory that 
department stores and chil- 
dren’s shops weren't meeting 
the demand for truly special- 
ized service. The Colony is a 
fashionable shop where .. . 













are invited to 


BIRTHDAY GIRLS "<"i" 


bracelets, perfume—from a wondrous tree. 
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rhe store in these pictures is just for 
little girls. It outfits young Dallas 
(Tex.) misses from the ages of three to 
14. In less than two years, it has built 
an annual volume of $50,000—with 
sales up nearly 50% for the first quarter 
of this year. 

I'he marketing theme behind the 
store, Colony Shop, might be called 
one of selective specialization. Colony 
Shop's originator and owner, Milton 
Threadgill (who is also a merchandising 
manager at a big Dallas department 
store), got into the business because he 
felt that department stores and even 
the usual children’s shops weren't doing 
a good enongh job of satisfying the de- 
mand for children’s clothes 

Other retailers, says Threadgill, try 
to cover too much ground in stocking 
zo00ds—too many sizes for too many 
ages of both sexes, plus toys and other 
lines besides clothes. ‘Threadgill be- 
lieves in extra-deep inventory in fewer 
sizes, but can outht a girl from head to 
foot in quality lines—except for shoes, 
which he is thinking of adding 









The Customers Are Growing, and So Is EF 


e Tactics—Because Colony Shop is a 
relatively small store up retail 
giants such as Dallas’ hus Neiman- 
Marcus department store Threadgill se- 
lected his other merchand ideas 
carefully and is moving slo to put 
them into effect. He alrea such 
gimmicks as (1) a gift tree () e, left) 
where girls about to have birthdays can 
find necklaces, bracelets, p and 
other trinkets as presents; fash- 
ion shows at local schools sored 
by the Parent-Teacher A 

For the future, Threads think- 


ing of expanding either pening 


branch stores or increasir lines 
and sizes, but he says h t ready 
vet—at least until he con tes his 
position after a huge initial outlay for 
inventory. 

¢ Think ag— Threadgill pi spe- 
cialty shop on the basis of t ostwal 
baby boom—now coming into the 3-14 
age bracket—and the theory that par- 
ents generally spend mc: ey on 
their little girls than on boys. 
Located in Dallas’s fashi High- 
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OLDER GIRLS are encouraged to pick out their own clothes. Proprictor 
Threadgill says even little girls display good taste. 


the Volume 


land Park suburb, Colony Shop stresses 
quality—but also features plenty of sales 
and bargains. 

Charge accounts are encouraged, 
mostly as a means of keeping in con 
tact with customers; and Threadgill has 
added direct mail to his newspaper ad 
vertising budget. He follows a liberal 
policy on returned goods 

Cashing in on another bit of ps: 
chology that ‘Threadgill feels hasn't 
been tapped, he encourages his older 
girl customers to do their own buying 
He says even little girls know how to 
pick out their clothes with good tast 
¢ Problems—Colony’s policy of caution 
in selecting its merchandising moves 
is necessitated by obstacles. In addi 
tion to his big initial outlay for in 
ventory, Threadgill is somewhat lim 
ited by Colony’s size (34-foot front), 
and the fact that he doesn’t own the 
building. Also, some manufacturers 
prefer to deal with bigger prestig« 
stores. But Threadgill feels he’s onto 
a good thing, is shod looking forward LITTLE GIRLS have a department of the store all to themselves, Thi: 


to a $75,000 business this year. teenagers from feeling they're in a baby store. 


wate. * 
se his FF 


Ls 
Kee 
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1953 Consumer Buying Up 


Federal Reserve study shows people didn't start worry- 
ing about recession until recently . . . GE unveils house of 
future . . . Home furnishings dealers’ hopes are up. 


Figures are beginning to come in 
that show how good a year 1953 realls 
was for consumer buying. You get the 
picture clearly from the Federal Reserve 
Board surveys of consumer finances, 
based on interviews conducted by the 
University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center. 

arly this year, the board 
highlights of the survey on consumer 
intentions, which showed buyers fret 
ting over taxes and hence 
planning to spend less than before on 
houses, automobiles, and major appli 
ances (BW-—Mar.20°54,p25) 

Now, in detailed findings of the sur 
vey, the FRB gives a picture of pur- 
chases actually made in 1953 

¢ New car purchases shot up 
sharply, after a two-year decline. Five- 
million spending units (families or 
groups of relatives living under one 
roof) bought new automobiles. About 
the same nurnber of people as in 1952— 
8-million units—bought used cars. 

¢ About families 
bought major household appliances and 
furniture, compared with 21.4-million 
in 1952, This extended a steady up 
ward trend. Television sets led this 
group of purchases. 

¢Some 2.2-million purchasers 
spent $254-billion on buying new non- 
farm homes ot improving old ones. 
That's a gain of nearly 25% over 1952 
About 56% of all nonfarm families 
now own their homes. 

People are still using credit financing 
et a high rate, according to the FRB 
survey. Over half of the household ap- 
pliance purchases last year were made 
on time; 60% of the cars—new and used 
~—were bought the same way. four-fifths 
of the home buyers and improvers used 
credit. 


re kk ased 


recession, 


+ 7 1] : 
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Life in 10 Years 


Latest version of a futuramic, fully 
automatic dream home—General Elec 
tric Co.'s House of 1964—is based on 
the theory that by that time the aver 
age American home builder or buyer 
will be making more money, have a 
bigger family, with more leisure time, 
and will be living further out in the 
open suburbs. 

This house of tomorrow, which GE 
engineers see as being within reach of 
the average homeowner in 10 years, will 
sell for an estimated $20,000 to $25,- 
000. The average buyer or builder will 
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be making about $11,000-$13,000 in- 
stead of the $7.500-$8,000 he makes 
today, the GE planners figure—the in- 
crease depending, of course, on what 
happens to prices, wages, taxes, and 
other variable factors 
The 1963 automatic 

still in the scale-model 
when it becomes the 
here are some of the things 
can enjoy: 

¢ Plastic dome-shaped roof, serv- 
ing as insulator and source of overhead 
indirect colored lighting 

e Automatic electric outlets and 
controls for all electric fixtures, many 
of which--such as television sets and 
kitchen appliances—will be built right 
into the walls. 

¢ Outdoor recreation and 
workshops, where you can grill a steak 
or build a boat by pushbutton 

¢ Revolving living area that can 
be turned to face any of the four glass 
walls of the house, and from which all 
lights, doors, windows, and built-in 
appliances can be controlled. 


& 
Furniture Comeback 


Retail furniture dealers descended on 
Chicago last week for the semi-annual 
home furnishings market show with a 
generally optimistic outlook on fall pros 
pects. The widespread sales decline of 
winter and spring months was leveling 
off, and some areas are picking up. 

Industry estimates are that furniture 
shipments by manufacturers for the 
first five months are about 18% under 
those in 1953, while retail sales over-all 
were down an estimated 5%-10%. Ac- 
cording to surveys by the National Re- 
tail Furniture Assn., inventories in re 
tail furniture stores at the end of May 
were 5% lower than in May 1953. Most 
stores expected that good fall business 
would enable them to wind up the year 
not much more than 5% behind 1953. 

Che retailers’ optimism was tempered 
with the usual caution. They weren't 
rushing to buy, and when they did they 
stuck to popular styles and lines for 
the most part, 
¢ Novelty—To stimulate sales, manu- 
facturers had turned out the most new 
styles and designs to appear in several 
years. Quality was stressed in all price 
groups, with greatest emphasis on the 
medium and lower priced items. Prices 
remained about even with last January’s 
market show, and retailers expressed 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 
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A “Giant Brain” 
that’s Strictly Business 


IBM‘s new 702 Electronic Data Processing 
Machine brings to the accounting and 
record-keeping problems of business the 
speed and capacity of giant scientific 
computers. 
it can absorb millions of facts and figures 
on its magnetic tapes (shown here), process 
this vast quantity of data, and turn out the 
results in the form you need. Payrolls, bill- 
» ing, manufacturing and tnventory ¢ontrol, 
cost allocation, manpower scheduling, fiscal 
accounting — all the complex operations of 
modern business—are performed at high 
speed. 
This is business automation at its highest 
development 
Internationa! Business Machines 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 


World's Leading Producer of 
Electronic Accounting Machines 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The shooting war in Indo-China is all but over. 
JULY 3, 1954 A cease-fire may come in the next week or two. And from that 
moment you might as well include Indo-China, or most of it, in the Com- 
munist orbit. 

France’s new premier, Pierre Mendes-France, has pretty much accepted 
the terms laid down by Red China’s Chou En-lai. The French army is 
already preparing to withdraw from the north. 





Here’s what you are likely to have in Indo-China when a cease-fire 

comes into force: 

* All of northern Vietnam, including Hanoi and Haiphong, will be 
under Communist control. 

¢ Southern Vietnam, which includes the port of Saigon, will remain 
for a while in French and Vietnamese hands. Ultimately, though, this 
area is almost sure to fall to the Reds. 

* Laos and Cambodia are to be independent and neutralized. But there’s 
no guarantee that the two states will survive for more than a year or two— 
unless the U.S. can find a way of providing them protection. 


The U.S. will wash its hands of this whole deal. Washington doesn’t 
want to be associated with any such Communist takeover. And we have told 
the British and French as much. 

But that doesn’t exclude the possibility that the U.S. will still try to 
secure the independence of Laos and Cambodia by United Nations action. 

In theory, this rescue operation could be carried out under SATO— 
the proposed Southeast Asia defense pact. 


The Eisenhower-Churchill talks (page 30) didn’t solve the problem of 
when and how SATO should be organized. 

The U.S. wants to push ahead immediately, try to get Laos and 
Cambodia covered by the pact while there is still time. 

But the British have almost decided that SATO has no business in these 
two states. 


London thinks of SATO as an enlarged ANZUS (the U.S.-Australia- 
New Zealand defense pact) rather than an association with such clearly 


defined aims as NATO has in Western Furope. 

What’s more, the British are still hoping to associate the Colombo 
powers, especially India, with SATO. 

However, there doesn’t seem to be much chance of that. Prime 
Minister Nehru has all but turned thumbs down on any Asian defense 
pact initiated by the West. 

Apparently Chou En-lai sold Nehru on the idea that no Western 
power should even be included in any Southeast Asia alliances. 


The U.S. won't sit idly by waiting for the British to help bolster South- 
east Asia. 
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military and economic aid are due to rise soon. 
A Thai mission is visiting Washington to prepare the ground for this 
— we 


London and Cairo are close to agreement on Suez. Eisenhower gav: 
Churchill the final shove on this during the White House talks. 


A Suez agreement will have to cover at least these points: 


* The British army, which totals about 80,000, will withdraw from th: 
canal zone. 


« The canal administration will be shifted to civilian hands—to a mixed 


British-Egyptian company, which will use Egyptian guards. 
* The Cairo government will guarantee that, in case of war in the Middl 
East, British forces will be invited back. 


Once this pact is signed, the U.S. and Britain can push ahead with 


earlier pians to include Egypt and other Arab countries in Middle Eas! 
defense arrangements. 


a ee 

The eleventh-hour anti-Communist victory in Guatemala saved U.S 
prestige in Latin America from collapse. As it is, it will take time to caln 
the uneasiness awakened among Latin Americans by the Guatemalan revolt 


A defeat of the anti-Communists, or direct U.S. intervention to sav 


them (as some Washingtonians urged), would have given a tremendous 


boost to communism and fanatic nationalism, twin enemies of U.S. influenc: 
in the Americas. 


Even so, you can expect Reds and lur atic-fringe nationalists to belabor 


the U.S. for real or imagined filibustering in Central America. 


Rehel leader Castillo Armas will probably succeed in taking over th: 
government and keeping order. U.S. diplomatic recognition, perhaps som: 
technical assistance }noney, should follow rapidly. 


But it will take tine to restore even a semblance of democracy. Rebe 
leaders claim they'll have to purge the schools, the army, the police, trad 
unions, and government offices of party-liners before they can risk nationa 
elections. 


There’s a danger here, to be sure. 


The anti-Communist victory could be dissipated if new Guatemala 
rulers use the excuse of communism to fasten on a semi-feudal, militar 
dictatorship of the kind that existed in Guatemala before 1944. 

ay ees 

The full story of the Guatemalan affair probably won’t be known fo 

years. But you can note these points: 


* For several years Washington turned a deaf ear to the pleas of Guat 
malan exiles for help in overthrowing the government. It hoped Preside: 
Arbenz or the army would clean house on their own. 


* Castillo Armas planned to go ahead anyway. He felt forced to jum; 
tue gun with scanty preparation when the Iron Curtain arms arrived. Th 
rebels got little outside help at the start, until several surplus, made-in-U. ‘ 
fighters, procured through mysterious channels, helped turn the tide. 


* Guatemala’s army apparently played almost no role in the rebelli: 


until the end, when Arbenz decided the jig was up. 
Contents copyrighted ander the general copyright on the July 3, 1964, Issue—Gausiness Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, © 





At the least, we'll push ahead with the defense of Thailand. Both 































































A semi-circular conference table contributes an unusual note to the d 


Glass partitions in the executives’ secretarial 
area help provide a feeling of spaciousness. 
This atmosphere is carried out by the mono- 
lithic appearance of the Travertone ceiling. 


ie 


Sound conditioning this machine accounting 
room required an efficient acoustical material. 
Armstrong's Arrestone was chosen for its high 
noise absorption and its easy maintenance, 


In These Modern Executive Offices 


Quiet Is A Silent Partner 


With office managers hard put to find 
idequate office space for additional per- 
sonnel, open planning, room dividers, 
and sound conditioning are receiving 
wider and wider use. These features, as 
exemplified in Columbian Carbon Com- 
pany’s new executive offices in New York 
City, not only give their employees more 
comfortable, spacious work areas, but 
also provide a degree of flexibility for 
future expansion. 

To make open interiors practical, 
however, proper acoustical treatment is 
required. Columbian Carbon have 
noise-absorbing ceilings of Armstrong's 
fravertone and Armstrong’s Arrestone 
to keep their two floors of office space 
efficiently quiet. 


Travertone is a handsomely fissured 
mineral wool tile with high acoustical 
efficiency—a material that also contrib- 
utes much to beauty and fire-safety. In 
the machine accounting areas, where 
extra noise absorption is needed, Arm- 
strong’s Arrestone has been installed. 
This perforated metal-pan material is 
unusually efficient, absorbs as much as 
85% of the noise that strikes its surface. 

Get full details on Travertone, Arres- 
tone, and Armstrong’s other sound-con- 
ditioning materials from your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor, For the free 
booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical 
Material,” write Armstrong ; 
Cork Company, 4207 Indian 
Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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écor of the board room, The ceiling of Travertone adds beauty as well as quiet. 


Visitors are welcomed to Columbian Carbon 
Co. by beautiful surroundings. The ceiling of 
Travertone will stay smart looking for years 
with an occasional washing or repainting 


ARMSTRONG'S 
ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS 


Travertone Arrestone® Corkoustic® 


Cushiontone & 














HALLMARK OF QUALITY in auto-making is the classic design—like an old Greek 
temple built with modern precision tools—that is the emblem of Britain’s Rolls-Royce. 


emneneel dees sites CO tae 


en: 


NEWER LINES of Rolls-Royce manufacture are Bentley sportscar (foreground) and Dart 
turboprop engines, which power Vickers Viscount planes; both are known in U.S 
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Rolls: 

« 
Fifty years ago Roll 
Manchester, England. 1 
offspring of the meeting 
come a synonym for cla 
with a familiar product d 

left) that stands for th 

For most American 
Ltd. has been an intangil 
British industrial greatn 
fraction of the auto buffs 
touched a gleaming Roll 
driven one. Today, no m 
Rolls-Royce cars come to t 
year; and the prices, fron 
$18,450, limit them exclu 
carriage trade, and th 
carriage trade at that 

But while autos are thi 
Rolls-Royce reputation, a 
are the present-day found 
business. Piston, jet, an 
Rolls is a world leader 
production. And it is wit! 
gincs that Rolls-Rov 
deeper, though less app 
sion on the U.S 
e Good News—Next wech 
Royce shareholders go t 
their annual meeting, the 
sharp increase in royalty i 
reason is increased produ 
U.S. of Pratt & Whitn 
based on Rolls designs 
too, of a more recent 
Westinghouse Electric C 
of all is the news that th 
count transport plane 
America to fly for Cap 
(page 41). Each \ 
four Rolls-Royce Dart ti 
gincs. 

The huge backlog of V: 
(it’s becoming Britain’s 
export item, with 101 on 
13 airlines) is one reas 
chairman Lord Hives can 
“level” of the compan 
well maintained” and the 
promising inquiries” f 
And it’s one reason wh 
are extremely sentimental 
Royce, are equally bulli 
companys business out 
month, Rolls offered £4 
of 4% 20-vear to 30-vear 
cations for £25-million 
when the lists were clo 
minutes after they had 
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1. Design for Leadership 
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summer of 1904 to go driving with 
Frederick Henry Royce. Royce was an 
engineer and a tinkerer, and had just de- 
signed his first automobile. It was small 
(2-cyl., 10-hp.) but it seemed to Rolls 
the first car in the world to start 
smoothly and run silently. 

Rolls undertook to sell all the cars 
Royce could produce. Two years later, 
Royce came up with a 6-cyl., 50-hp. 
car which, as the Silver Ghost, domi- 
nated Europe’s fine car market for a 
generation. Rolls-Royce was formed as 
a partnership; as orders poured in, a 
plant was built at Derby to replace the 
little factory in Manchester where 
Royce first made electrical gadgets. 

The partnership didn’t last long. 
Rolls was killed in 1910—the first Briton 
to die in a plane crash. He had held 
British pilot’s license No. 2 (Lord 
Brabazon still has No. 1) and had 
made the first round-trip crossing of 
the Channel in a Wright biplane the 
year he died. Henry Royce, once a 
London paper boy, remained as head of 
the company. 
¢ Off the Ground—Koyce stuck with 
cars, made nothing else until the first 
World War. In 1914, the government 
asked him to manufacture a military 
airplane engine designed by the French. 
Royce refused—but offered to design one 
of his own. The first Rolls-Royce air 
engine was on the test bench in six 
months; later a larger version, the Eagle, 
powered the fastest planes of World 
War I. 

Rolls-Royce stayed with airplane en 
gines. In 1932, Royce and his staff 
produced the Merlin, which became 
the pride of the Royal Air Force until 
jets began to push the piston aside 
Merlins powered the Hurricanes and 
Spitfires of the Battle of Britain; all 
told 150,000 were built. 
¢ Lead in Jets—Sir Henry Royce (h« 
was knighted during the first war) died 
in 1933, just as the first Merlin took to 
the air. His place was taken by the tech 
nical team that worked with him 
Ernest Walter Hives—who joined the 
company as an auto tester in 1908 and 
later revealed a bent for design—became 
the new head of Rolls-Royce. He’s still 
there, now as the first Baron Hives, 
titled for his role in World War II 
His personal decision was partly respon 
sible for going all out in 1942 for jet 
engines, 


ll. Many Lines, One Quality 


Rolls-Royce Ltd. emplovs some 35, 
000 persons. Headquarters, and the 
bulk of jet engine manufacture, is at 
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Derby. Crewe houses the auto plant 
and production of gasoline engines; 
Glasgow has the light metal foundries 
and also a jet engine plant. Three other 
factories make engine parts, propellers, 
other aviation gear. 

¢ Figures—It’s hard to come by any 
figures on Rolls-Royce output—partly 
because the company is traditionally 
closemouthed, mainly because of se- 
curity rules. Net profit before taxes 
last year was £3.6-million—only a bare 
fraction of it from auto sales. Far and 
away the biggest chunk of Rolls business 
is in aviation engines for the govern- 
ment. One guide: A few weeks back 
Lord Hives pointed with satisfaction to 
the growing amount of civilian as op- 
posed to government contract business 
-some £21]-million last year. Of that, 
Rolls exports took £11-million, nearly 
double the 1952 level. 

Fully 14% of Rolls-Royce net last 
year came from royalty income, accruing 
from licensing agreements around the 
world. Last year, royalties jumped to 
£500,000, up from £300,000 in 1952, 
¢ Air Power—In Britain proper, the 
Avon series of jet engines—biggest Rolls 
profitmaker—are built under license by 
three other large firms. They are also 
made in France, Belgium, Sweden, 
Australia, Canada, In the U.S., Pratt 
& Whitney’s J-48 engine, flying in 
Lockheed Starfires and Grumman Cou- 
gars and Panthers, is a development un- 
der license of the Rolls Nene engine. 

Last June, Rolls entered a 10-year 
pact with Westinghouse, to swap in- 
formation (and occasionally personnel) 
concerned with jet engine development. 
While it’s not specifically a manufac- 
turing license deal, Rolls explains that 
“this contingency is covered should it 
be deemed advisable in the future.” 

For future production, and perhaps 
license deals, Rolls-Royce is working 
on the Conway, a new engine that 
promises big fuel economies for long- 
haul jet transport. The Avon series is 
being made more efficient and smaller. 
There’s work now on an “extremely 
compact” turboprop, more powerful 
than the Viscount’s Dart. 
¢ Heart—You can get in trouble with 
Rolls-Royce people by de-emphasizing 
automobiles. But to Rolls-Royce thev’re 
still the heart of the business. Rolls- 
Royce prestige, they'll tell you, is built 
into each car, and the aviation engines 
are built to quality standards set by the 
cars. The old, grimed auto plant at 
Crewe is considered the breeding ground 
of young engineers and designers. 

Rolls refuses to give figures on pro- 
duction of Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
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(Sir Henr 
mous sportscar firm in 1931); outsiders 
there are no more than 
10,000, with one Rolls for every four 
Bentleys. They are with almost 
incredible care but are not—as 
Britons fondly “made by 
hand.” The plant is crammed with the 
latest precision tools and Crewe makes 
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Until 1954, all custom Rolls and 
Bentley bodies were built bv Park Ward 
& Co., a Roll new 
Rolls Silver Dawn 
than the 


subsidiary The 
smaller and cheaper 
custom cars but still $11,225 
in New York, is built entirely at Crewe; 
as is the latest Bentley ($10,750 in 
New York). Now the breakdown is 
60% custom-made, 40% “run of the 
plant.”” Final inspection for all remains 
the same—a hunt for the faintest bubble 
below the fimish oy hairline seratch 
invisible to the untrained eve 
The Crewe plant does a lot 
than polish coachwork, however. Nearly 
all frontline British 
many NATO 
powered by 
Roils-Royce g 
diesel engine project, which may one 
day wind up as its third important arm. 
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lll. Hands at the Wheel 
Management it Rolls-Rovee is pel 
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who 


sonal, and not 
the product line. ‘The 
form Lord Hive's inner circle all have 
technical backgrounds. Albert George 
Elliott is a joint managing director with 
Hives, title of chai 
man 

Elliott jomed Henry Rovee in 1912 
and took the designing the 
Merlin engine 

Lord Hives is im full 
the unquestioned boss. TM 
factory floor and knows many 
their first names, especially on his 
home ground at Derby where many old 
timers saw him rise from bench to 
boardroom. Elliott is the back 
room designer and inventor, but takes 
a big share in all management func 
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Finances are looked after by Lazard 
Bros., London investment bankers; 
Lazard’s head, the Hon. Hugh Kinders 
ley, is deputy chairman of Rolls 

But finance has never been much 
of a problem at Derby. In 1940, the 
British government asked Rolls-Royce 
to develop a new tank engine. Lord 


Hives said he was 
he was given £1 million 
no interference. Back cam 
the Ministry of Supph British gov 
ernment has given you redit 
£1-million. This is certify 
ter and reputation with 
or equal.” 
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Britain's Sticky Steel 


The government tries to sell another big company 
back to private hands. If this stock, like others, drops below 
par, denationalization is in trouble. 


shot 
industry 


Britam last week took another 
at denationalizing its steel 
Some £18-million worth of 
Stewarts & Llovds, Britain’ 
stecl tubing manufacture: 
public sale with good initial results 

Indeed, the offering will prob 
ably be oversubscribed. But 
cess depends on whether cnough people 
hold onto the stocks over the next few 
wecks to keep the market price up above 
the issue price. 

If S&L shares fall 
and the ‘Treasury 
couraged. Both have alread 
backs on earlier denationalization issues 
¢ Frightened—Last year, the first two 
offerings—United Steel Companies, 
Ltd. and Lancashire Steel Corp 
taken up by insurance companies with 
the general public showing little inter 
est (BW Jan.20°54,p1 16) Ihe vields 
were generous--7.5% for United Steel 
and 8% for Lancashire Stecl—and a 
promised dividend was to be covered by 
carmings, but private myestors were 
scared off by the Labor Party’s threat 
to nationalize steel again if it got the 
chance. 

Both issues dropped to a discount, 
and the financial houses went sour on 
steel. The banking consortium that 
underwrote the first two offerings re- 
fused even to consider future issues 

Meanwhile, the Treasury was left 
holding the great bulk of the steel in 
inxious to 
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ncw 
real suc 


pal in 


will be dis 


below 


vestors 
met set 


we're 


dustrv’s securities. It was 
sell, but not anxious enough to cut the 
price down to what the market would 
bear 

By Mav, however, with th« 
press warming things up, Chancellor 
R. A. Butler was won over to another 
effort to get the steel industry back 
into private hands. For a starter, the 
I'reasury sold the stock of the English 
Steel Corp., a big Sheffield alloy steel 
group, back to its former joint owners, 
Vickers and Cammell Laird, for £10 
million. There had been haggling over 
the price for nearly a year; then the 
l'reasury yielded under Butler's direc 
tion. The sale encouraged the banking 
consortium into another meeting, and 


British 


the Stewarts & Llovd 
erally underwritten 

¢ The Critical Point—A 
20% of steel capacity 
sold out of state hand 
that if 50% of the 
tually gets back into pi 
future Labor 
verse the 


steel 


government 
situation. But 
half of the industi 
owned the Laborites wot 
tempted to take all of the 
if they got the chance—if 
the Tory denationalizati 
Much depends on h 
behaves when the dust 
current offering. If it 
count stock, following tl 
issues, the insurance com 
must be the backbon« 
buying—might pass 
S&L itself makes 
Its managers say that stce 
stay as high as they've 
few vears, and that a lot 
needed to keep the plant 
They estimate that a 
proft for the next few 
some 30% below last 
lion before taxes 
Further in the future, S 
hope that with carning 
into modernization, th« 


vcr 


an improving dividend 

Even if the S&L stock 
Tory government will h 
selling half the state’s t 
ings. 

Outsiders say it 
vestors could be insured ag 
loss through future Lab 
Last week, a committee 
London permitted und 
make out 
As of this 
few takers. 
¢ Direct Sales—Meanwhi! 


made several d 


might 


insurance igal 


week, thoug!l 


ury has 
small steel works. 

But the direct 
English Steel Corp have 
compared with the stock 
companies still heid bs 
ment 


sales— 
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This Point is Not Exaggerated 


Spare the rod (quality-wise), and you may spoil the brain-child of 
the product designer. 

This point is well taken by many manufacturers who fabricate 
Brass Rod into component parts for pens and pencils, clocks, 
lamps, electric and plumbing fixtures, screw machine parts, and 
what have you. And that’s why so many of these manufacturers 
are what you might call ‘confirmed addicts” of Bristol Brass Rod. 

In pencils, for instance, Bristol “pencil point rod’’ makes it 
possible to drill a more concentric hole, with much better uni- 
formity. And all shipments of all Bristol] Brass Rod have the same 
clean surface, uniform gage, and high machinability. (You can 
say that again, about Bristol Brass strip, coil and wire.) 

Try it out for yourself. Bristol Sales Engineering Service is 
airborne .. . at your service any time you say. 


THE BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


has been making Brass strip, rod 
and wire here in Bristol, Connecticut 
since 1850, and has offices and ware 
houses in Boston, Chicago, Cleve 
land, Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Providence, Rochester 
The Bristol Brass Corporation of 
California, 1217 East 6th St., Los 
Angeles 21. The Bristol Brass Corp 
of Ohio, 1607 Broadway, Dayton 


Biel Fallin nes Brass at ite Besl 





worst 


Russian Oil Is Flowing 


It's entering world channels in a swelling stream that 
could mean real competition for West . . . Atomic law change 
may end U.S.-Belgian uranium hassle. 


Western oil producers are warily 


eving what may b« new source of 


competition— Russia 
in world oil channels in the past, Sovict 


rom just a drop 


oil exports this year will step up to 2‘ 
of world trad« 

The Russians 
broad close to 
based on agreements concluded up to 
last week. That's than doubk 
their exports last year. And the 1953 
figure of 2-million tons was twice that 
of the year befor 


will ship 


of oil, 


this ve 


5-million ton 


more 


Soviet Oil Exports 
Clim by imittions of tons) 


t ecg 
4- 
3- 
2- 
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If the Russians could go on repeating 
this year after year, they could reall 
make a dent in the world oi] market. 
In recent years world demand has been 
chalking up an annual increase of 5%. 
But it’s estimated that demand this 
year will show a gain of only 2% over 
1953. 
¢ Entrenched—The Russians 
ready made big inroads in some coun 
tries. Finland and Iceland now get all 
of their oil from the Sovict Union. And 
Argentina, Italy, Belgium, Greece, and 
Sweden signed this year for big in 
creases in their purchases of Sovict oil 

For Moscow, the blooming oil busi 
ness is reaping cconomic and political 
gains. The Malenkov regime is using 
oil barter deals to get goods it promised 
the Soviet consumers. Politically, by 
boosting its sales abroad, the Kremlin 
beefs up its propaganda line for bigger 
East-West trade. 

And to many countries an oil deal 
with the Soviets makes sense. It gives 
them a chance to dispose of goods they 
couldn't sell elsewhere. And the oil they 
get from Moscow saves them dollars 
for other purchases. 

Oil-based trade apparently costs Mos 


have al 


82 


cow little. European cconomists think 
that the Soviets now have oil to spare. 
Soviet production has racked up 10% 
increases over each of the last several 
vears; that’s more than the Russian 
economy can use at present. (Last year 
Soviet output topped 52-million tons, 
and the Russians are aiming for 70-mil 
lion by 1955.) 

Moreover, the Sovicts now can get 
the necessary tanker tonnage. That 
wasn't the case a vear or so ago. With 
more tankers, it’s casy to ship oil from 
Black Sea ports near the Baku and Rus 
sian-controlled Rumanian oilfields. 
¢ Reassured—But the big oil companies 
in the West say they aren't worried by 
recent Soviet gains. For one thing, 
they think that, with current commit 
ments, the Soviets have about reached 
their exporting capacity. For another, 
Western oilmen see a big obstacle to 
further Soviet gains in Moscow’s lack 
of sales and distribution organization 
in the West. Up to now, the Russians 
have marketed their oil through small 
independent distributors or government 
agencies abroad. It’s unlikely that Mos 
cow will set up its own distribution 
system, a move that would require a 
big capital outlay 

Oil experts also claim that fear will 
hold down bigger orders for the Soviets. 
Importers have no guarantee that the 
Russians will make regular deliveries. A 
change in the Kremlin’s political line 
could turn off shipments at any time. 


Atomic Impasse 


Congress is currently engaged in over 
hauling the McMahon Atomic Energy 
Act. The final version could hold the 
key to a_ behind-the-scenes uranium 
struggle between the U.S. and Belgium 

The stakes are high for both sides: 

¢ The U.S. is out to protect its 
favored access to the Free World’s rich 
cst atomic fucl source in the Belgian 
Congo. Some 70% or more of our 
uranium comes from that African col 
ony 

¢ Belgium is just as determined to 
gain access to U.S. technical informa- 
tion and processed uranium—release of 
which is now banned by the 1946 Mc 
Mahon Act—to start building its own 
lagging peacetime atomic power in- 
dustry. Even though it controls a major 
source of nuclear fuel, Belgium is trail- 
ing the U.S. and the rest of Western 
Europe in nuclear power development. 


rep t t Con 


npassc 


Legislation to bk 
gress next weck could brea 
by permitting the U.S. t 
ited amount of its nonm 
secrets and processed m 
Belgium. 
¢ Pressures—The main pr for r 
vision of the McMahon Act from 
the Atomic Energy Com m and 
the State Dept., which must negotiat 
an extension of our ura upph 
contracts with Belgium thi Phe 
fear failure to give the B 1s SOM 
satisfaction might hinder tomic 
progress. 

But while Belgium cont ne of 
our uranium lifelines, the U.S. alse 
holds some trump cards. | U.S. dol 
lars now garnered by Bel for it 
uranium are an important f n the 
country’s economy. 
¢ Worries—There is 
any of the Congo's. supp 
up in Communist hands. Belgium i 
solidly on the anti-Communist side—as 
much as any country in the | World 
At worst, Belgium might t a part 
of the supply te Britain, Norway, o1 
another West European nat 

This might trim down U.S 
in developing peacetime aj 
atomic energy. (It woul t inter 
fere without defense preparations—nov 
covered by separate ts with 
the Belgians.) 

State Dept. planners f vever 
that such a move would ly dam 
age U.S. prestige as a lea in the 
peacetime atomic power fh Chey’ re 
counting on changes in th 
off this possibility 
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turned n Pan 


Braniff Airways has 
million 


American-Gracc Airways 
offer to buy out Braniff’s 1 
Latin American operation (BW-—Jun 
19°54,p149). Braniff says (1 loesn’t 
think the price is right 2) it’s 
not prepared to give up its entire Latin 
American Service. As a iter-pro 
posal, Braniff offers to cor late its 
own service with Panagra 

» 
British restrictions on U.S 
imports are being eased. Brit 
will get London's O.K. te 
U.S. for stecl plant machinery and 
other special equipment—n m the 
restricted list—if they can w that 
such machinery isn’t availal non 
dollar areas. 


losing 


himery 
buyers 


in the 


7 
Japan’s chemical industry 
the Latin American market. A 
representing 90% of the Japanese dye 
and aniline makers is nm touring 
Latin America, laying th indwork 
for future deals. 


t to tap 


group 
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Here’s how 


TORRINGTON 


Cylindrical and Tapered 
Roller Bearings 
... Gut your costs, increase efficiency 


Finest bearing-quality steels purchased to 
our specifications, plus modern heat-treating 
methods, insure highest load-carrying capacity, 
long life, and resistance to wear. 


Precision tolerances and finishes on both 
rollers and races assure low eccentricity and 
uniform load distribution, cut friction to a 
minimum. 


Individual roller retainment keeps rollers well 
lubricated, simplifies inspection of race surfaces. 


Stabilized races maintain accuracy of fit under 
severest operating conditions. 


One-piece cast-bronze cages help minimize 
wear, lengthen bearing life. 


Rollers accurately guided at the pitchline—by 
contacting machined pads on each pocket fac: 


Custom engineered to meet your load and speed requirements, 
TORRINGTON Cylindrical and Tapered Roller Bearings in- 
crease operating efficiency in the toughest heavy-duty applica- 
tions. Interchangeable in all types and sizes. 

SPECIFY TORRINGTON! 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. . Torrington, Conn. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Reiler « Tapered Reller «© Cylindrical Roller « Needle © Ball © Needle Rollers 
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Robust Wall Street bulls are saying 
stock yields portend a continuation of 
the nine-month rise in favorite issues. 

Shares making up Standard & Poor's 
composite index of 90 industrial, rail 
and utility common stocks currently are 
yielding around 4.95%-—substantially 
more than the 2.86% for high-grade 
corporate bends and the 2.42% on tax 
exempt municipals (chart, above) 

I'he stock yicld index (which moves 
inversely to prices) has been tapering 
since last September, reflecting the 
1953-54 bull market ris 

However, the bulls point out that one 
of the prime why the better 
common stocks have been advancing is 
that many investors prefer their cur 
rently higher return, plus opportunity 
for capital appreciation, to the stodgicr 
fixed-income and maturity features of 
the debt issues 
* High Spread—The current spread be 


tween stock and high-grade corporate 


reasons 


84 


Stocks 


High-Grade 


bond yields is above the average for 
the past 50 years. This, the bulls say, 
is highly favorable. In 1929, as the 
above chart shows, stock vields sank 
below those on high-grade corporate 
bonds before the market crash. In fact, 
they were below bond yields in both 
1928 and 1929. Chartists say this 
should have warned astute investors to 
run for the storm cella 
¢ The Other Side—Meanwhile, the 
bears are sticking vociferously to their 
interpretation of the trends. They say 
shares can’t keep on going up and up 
forever without some sort of “inter- 
mediate readjustment’ more violent 
than the brief sinking spell of three 
weeks ago (BW—Jun.19°54,p27). S&P’s 
index of 50 mdustrials now stands 32% 
above the level of last September, and 
on both Monday and Tuesday of this 
week rang up new all-time highs 
Street savants are calling attention to 
the fact that vields on high-grade cor 


oa 


The Bull Market Has Trimmed Stock 


| Above Bond 
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last September just as th 
have. The prices of th 


have been rising since last 
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are two reasons for their 

¢ The huge amount 
by pension funds, life insu 
nies, and other institut 
seeking profitable employ: 

e The steps the A 
has taken over the last | 
insure “easy money.” 
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Du Pont Stock Flareup 
Puzzles Wall Street 


E. I. du Pont de Nen 
staged a stock market sh 
this week. On Wednesda 
was still grasping for 
pyrotechnics. 
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So the Bulls Think Shares Will ( 
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10 Months Ahead of Schedule 


e | Tale) gals Rates A new building system and modern, high-speed erection equipment 


have pared 10 months off construction time for an Oregon Hospital! 

a). ye a 0 Perched high on a hillside, the $6 million, 14-story University 

1953 1954 Hospital at Portland was originally scheduled for completion late in 

1955. Pictured above is the building’s completed 1,200-ton structural 

steel framework, and the materials tower which is powered by a 
highly-efficient American Hoist. 

Helping speed the present construction rate is the new “Cofar 
building system in which metal decking is welded to the steel! frame 


and covered with lightweight concrete. This is another example of 
Oo n how super-eflicient American equipment, combined with moder: 
building techniques, help contractors increase production and keep 


: costs down. 

On Monday, du Pont shares bounded American Hoist products can be the answer to your special problems 
up $15.50 to close at $143.50. Com Time and money-saving applications of American products aré 
pany spokesmen said they knew of no described in factual, on-the-job stories in the American Crosby 
Clipper. If your business is such that these stories are of interest to you 
mail the coupon below. You will receive the Crosby Clipper regularly 
without charge. 


reason for the upsweep, but the Wall 
Street rumor mills had three explana 
trons 

¢ The company might be consider 


ing a stock split. Du Pont was priced SZ nd e 
at $160 at the time of the last stock merican O1ST 
hk. ; 


split. 
¢ The company might spin off its and DERRICK COMPANY 


holdings of 20-million shares, or 22.6' 
of the outstanding common of General 
Motors. 

e Short positions taken earlier by 
some bears in the stock finally became 
untenable, and the shares were pushed 
up as the bears bought to cover 

On Tuesday some of the wind 
seemed to be gone out of the sharp 
rise. Du Pont common dropped $6 
that day to close at $137.50 And 
Wednesday noon saw it off another 
$3.50. 


See SKS SF SS SSS SSS SSS SSF SF SS SS SS ecanaceacaace ae & & & & Medes | 


American Hoist & Derrick Company 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Yes, I'd like to get the American CROSBY CLIPPER: 

Also, send information on the following equipment: 

— Hoists — Steel Derricks — Cranes — Portable Elevators 
— Genuine Crosby Wire Rope Clips 


Name — eee, ee 





Firm wines 


Address sseeeenitieidel 














+, en SSS SSS Send coupon today! 
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HUGE PLANT of Alexander Smith in Yonkers, N. Y., was idle this week. So were others throughout the country, for 


High Costs Are Closing Them Down 


agement problem of operat 
ima high-cost, competiti 

Alexander Smith, Inc., 
week ago that it intended t 


The sprawling carpet mill of Alex 
ander Smith, Inc., in Yonkers, N. Y., 
was idle this week. Local and state 
officials had failed to alter the com 
pany's “irrevocable” decision to shut 
down the plant-idling 2,400 

l'o Yonkers, the closing of the mill, 
one of the city’s primary industries since 
Civil War days, would be a major local 
a step toward an unemploy 
Outside the community, 
new alarm over 


disaster 
ment crisis, 
the situation 
the problem of high labor costs in a 
softened economy 
¢ Elsewhere--It was one of many 
incidents. Just as Alexander Smith 
stunned its employees (about half of 
them with 25 vears or scniority) 
and community with its shutdown 
notice, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co 
similarly shocked mine communities in 
the Panther Valley of Pennsylvania by 
announcing its decision to close all an 
thracite mines permanently 

In Milwaukee, Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
unnounced plans to stop knitting wom- 


raised 


such 


more 


86 


en’s hosiery in a local mill—at which it 
already had discontinued producing 
men's hosiery—knocking out 250 more 
jobs 

In Newark, N. J., Ronson Corp 
closed a cigarette lighter plant, idling 
550 employees. In St. Louis, Union 
Biscuit Co. closed a cracker and cockic 
plant, transferring production elsewhere 
and leaving 400 jobless. Earlier, J. C 
Penny Co. had shut down a warehouse 
employing 500, and Chase Candy Co 
had shut down an operation that had 
employed several hundred 

And in Port Huron, Mich., 
Metals of America, Inc., announced 
that it was studying “the best methods 
of selling or disposing of the assets of 
the corporation,” bringing from the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) a quick 
offer to take 
to keep the plant going. 
¢ High Costs—Thus, the publicized and 
dramatic Alexander Smith and Lehigh 
Coal situations were symptomatic of 
widespread economic man- 


Pressed 


yay reductions if necessary 


trouble—a 


production in two ne 
Greenville, Miss., and Phi 
decided to do so, the 
plained, because it had be 
that the high cost of op 
face of reduced demand, 
lative effect of continuins 
it economically impossib! 
carpet-making in Yonker 
At the time of the deci 
kers plant was closed b 
more than 2,000 employ 
the Textile Workers Uni 
(CIO). The company ha 
complete overhaul of pla 
cations and work rules 
that the net result would 
for more than half of th 
no change in pay for a f 
cuts for about a third of 
workers. TWUA disput 
pany figures. It said 90 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


BRAIN 


The Guidance Mechanism — 
a highly complex electro- 
mechanical unit that operates 
independent of ground con- 
trol while automatically guid- 
ing the missile to its target. 


It takes 
FRAME 


d | | Th ree The Airframe—the body and 


control surfaces must with- 
stand great stresses and vio- 
lent temperature changes en- 


to make a "Bees 
Guided Missile 


MUSCLE 


The Power-Plant —a super- 
efficient, liquid fuel rocket 
engine producing immense 
thrust...power enough to 
propel the missile at speeds 
several times that of sound. 


HH 
oh 
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Only North American Aviation leads in all three | i neers and scientists...aided by the most ad 
phases of long-range guided missile develop- ,; vanced research facilities...speeds our progress 
ment. This unique capability enables North | ‘A in missile development for national defense 
American to conceive, design and produce com- | 4, Engineers: North American offers unusual 
plete guided missiles...from the “ground up. ” 1 | | opportunities to qualified engineers seeking a 
North American’s guided missile program, ||}! ||"|| challenging future. Please write: Engineering 
drawing on the experience of 4800 skilled engi- |}!|,|\/|| Personnel Office, Los Angeles 45 or Downe, 
| ||| California, or Columbus, Ohio. 


organization, facilities and experience keep 


North American Aviation, Inc. 


years ahead in aircraft... atomic energy ... electronics ... guided missiles . . li and development. 





workers would be worse off under the 
proposed changes 

Subsequently, faced with a strike 
threat, the company offered a 4¢ raise 
over its proposed revised rates The 
union stuck to its demand that the old 
contract be continued unchanged, ar 
guing that Alexander Smith's competi 
toys had agreed to continue old terms. 
Bargaining deadlocked, and the union 
struck 
*¢ Shutdown—It's mot at all unusual for 
an employer to threaten permanent 
closing in the heat of a labor dispute 
Usually 
forgotten once bargaining begins mov 
ing toward a settlement. However, Alex 
ander Smith noted that its decision to 
" but 
cred final judgment on what should be 


it’s no more than a threat, soon 


close was not “‘st1 itcegi a consid 
done about many unfavorable operating 
factors in Yonkers 

Not the least of these 
plant. Officials sav it dat 
to 1871, and—because it has 
building by buildig—lacks integration 
for cfheient operation. The 


(Miss 


considered by the 


tactors is the 
back in part 


growl 


necessalr 


Greenville plant, opened just 


a vCar ago, Is com 


pany to be “the 
carpet = industrv.’ I'he 
plans to transfer most of its production 
to the Mississippi plant, which now em 
ploys about 400 nonunion workers and 
is still expanding 

The corporation and TWUA 
held several exploratory talks during 
the past weck, reviewing th« plight of 
the Yonkers mill-which in 1953 re 


$1.5-million operating los 


most modern in the 


( orporation 


have 


ported a 
md seeking ways to keep it running 
According to management, they “found 
no new basis for reconsidering the com 
pany’s decision And recognizing the 
broad problems involved, a union official 
that it is that the 
close the mill has been 
coupled in thie public with the 
current strike. The company has 
freely admitted that the 
connechon 

¢ Panther Valley—in the Lehigh Coal 
situation, not plant obsolescence but 
the troubles of au behind 
the company decision to abandon 
mining after 125 years. But from 
that, some of the problems that exist 
in Yonkers are to bx 
Lehigh Coal 

One month ago, Lehigh Coal shut 
down its Panther Valley operations be 
cause of what it called “excessive losses” 
in the past few vears. Later, it offered 
to reopen seven mines and three break 
ers under a five-point program designed 
economi 


said unfortunate 
decision to 
mind 


two have no 


industry lie 
asic 


found harassing 


to imsure operations “on an 
cally sound basis’’—-the same kind of 
proposal that Alexander Smith, Inc 
had made to its Yonkers unionists 
The Lehigh Coal proposals called, 
essentially, for miners to work longer 
and produce more at straight contract 


anthracite mines 


miners are idle. 


LEHIGH COAL’S 
closed. Hundreds of 
all in strict accordance with 
United Mine Workers contracts 
locals in the 10-mile-long valley 
to accept the terms, but one with 900 
proposals 


sct wages, 
live 
voted 
members turned down the 
‘his local posted pickets at all Lehigh 
Coal mines, and all 4,500 
the valley stayed off the job 

UMW vice-president Thomas Ken- 
nedy subsequently endorsed the Lehigh 
Coal plan and—in behalf of John L 
Lewis—urged miners to work under it 
Panther Valley defied the back-to-work 
plea 
¢ Shutdown—As_ the 
returning to work neared the end of a 
month, Lehigh Coal announced that it 
was permanently closing the Panther 
Valley operations. Company finances 
provide us with no other course of 
action,” it said. ““This is the climax of 
vears of heavy losses which we are no 
longer able to absorb.” 

As a last resort, Panther Valley min- 
ers offered to work free for 20 days to 
defray possible losses for the company 
if it would reopen all mines in the 
valley. Because of some conditions at 
tached, the company rejected the offer. 

Phoenix Hosiers machine ob- 
solescence and a need to 
petitive” in explaining a 
from Milwaukee. Ronson mentioned 
local economic conditions in the New 
ark arca and, secondarih internal 
affairs in its United Auto Workers 
(CIO) union as reasons behind a de- 
cision to shift production to a 
Pennsylvania plant 

The St. Louis companic 
a need for “streamlined” operations 
but there were reports that high labor 
costs under contracts with the 
sive and tightly organized Local 658 of 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters {AFL) 
might have been contributing fattors. 


mimecrs m 


holdout against 


cited 
“remain com- 
hift south 


new 


mentioned 


ageg4res- 


UAW Deal Off 


Kaiser-Willys union of- 
fered to sell cars, but Edgar 
Kaiser, K-W president, de- 
clined with thanks. 


An ambitious plan 
cently by loledo Lo 
United Auto Workers 
put Kaiser-Willys back 
politely rejected this weck 
Kaiser, company presiden 
he described as “careful 
Kaiser suid UAW'’s offer 
the Ohio distributorship 
Willys automobiles wa 
down. 

Kaiser 
the union’s unprecedente: 
Mavy22’54,p31) but prai 
local’s cooperative cttort 
confidence in Kaiser-\WW 

The union proposed t 
000 of a $525,000 surplu 
Kaiser-W illvs plant em] 
ice fund in a new aut 
rest of the 
talization 
business interests 
¢ Considerations—App 
posal met with initial 
with a later decision that 
the plans would be imp: 
time 

Uhere were several | 
e While he liked t 
Kaiser 

’ 


ulnWwIs tO pe 


Rav no tCas 


propose 


would com 


il pe 


ture 
would be 
to become 
ing and distributing that 


re ported 
OO ¢ losely in 


entitled to a voice in n 
CIsIionys 
° The 
valid enough, but 
$300.000 was read t 
raised from 
idmitted 
proposal 


union 


have to be 
union 
the agenc\ 
project for us to undert 
a time.” Kaiser apparent 
wal 


source 


e If there had been 
deal might have been 
mer for a while—but th 
time. A quick decision 
because the present Ol 
dealer for Kaiser and 
know what was going ti 
he could shape up his ow 

The distributor—Laur 
a veteran auto dealer wh 
erates one of the largest K 
torships in the countr 
long been 
lost his lease on showroon 
hotel expansion program 
know, quick, whether o1 
new agency showrooms 


associated 
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How many times has a glove like this on the hand of a mainte- 
nance worker gripped a wrench to repair a valve in your plant? 
How many of those times could have been avoided if the valves 
had been better ones from the start? 

The big advantage of quality valves like Crane is in the per- 
formance they deliver with less maintenance. Just one repair job 
can, and often does, cost many times the difference in price be- 
tween a “bargain’”’ valve and a Crane quality valve. Th \ 

So today as you seek ever more intently for ways to cut costs, for aE f 
look for the kind of valve dependability that cuts down your piping the ee 


upkeep. Buy better for lower ultimate cost. That’s always real 
thrift. It’s the reason why so many Crane valves and fittings are THRIFTY 


going into service today. 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago §, Iil. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas, 


CRANE 


VALVES « FITTINGS © PIPE © PLUMBING * HEATING 





ON THE 1954 BARGAINING FRONT: 


Strike Helps Lumber Prices... 


... and the logging industry's ability to meet 
demands for at least a nominal pay raise. No one's in a hurry 


to settle this one, it seems. 


Bargaining is obviously going to be 
tough this year in the Pacific North 
west lumber and logging industries. For 
the second year in a row, major employ 
ers said they couldn't raise pay. So the 
Intemational Woodworkers of America 
(CIO) and the Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers (AFL) put aside past rivalries 
to coordinate a militant negotiatmg 
program 

As a result, last week the AFL and 

CIO unions struck jointly for a 124¢- 
an-hour raise and “fringe” concessions. 
Their walkout by a claimed 109,500 
workers (employers say 59,500 would be 
nearer correct) shut down most of the 
lumber and logging industries in large 
areas of Washington, Oregon, and 
northern California. The solid front of 
the unions appeared to be equaled by 
solidarity among employers. 
* Convenient Strike—This week no 
real bargaining appeared to be going 
on te reconcile the unions’ demand for 
a raise and the employers’ flat refusal 
to discuss one. But nobody within the 
industries seemed very disturbed, for 
the walkout could hardly have been 
timed better. 

Lumber prices have been generally 
below last year’s levels. One union rep 
resentative commented recently that 
most mills would really be hard-pressed 
it current market prices to pay a wage 
increase. But, he added, a strike should 
raise prices to “where we can settle for 
an increase.’ 

Meanwhile, the walkout is occurring 
at a time when many operations shut 
down anyway for two-week vacations 
during carly July. It also comes in the 
“dry season” when there is a fire danger 
in the woods-and when mills frequently 
pull in their logging crews to minimize 
the hazard to men and forests. 

Because of the lack of immediate 
pressure for a settlement, no bargain 
img is expected until after July 7. Some 
observers think it will be July 15 or later 
before the union negotiators want to 
talk turkey—they want to let the strike- 
while-vacationing have the greatest pos- 
sible lifting effect on prices before Bo 
gaining begins. 

* Outlook — There's 


settlement then, at about a Sé-an- 


talk of a — 
our 
wage increase~the wage figure in steel 


(page 25) and other industries. How- 
ever, this talk comes only from outside 
the offices of major employers, who 
have shown no inclination yet to break 


away from their determination to grant 
nothing better than the old terms. 

I'ruc, some settlements have been 
announced, Late last week, IWA re- 
ported it had signed new agreements 
with 12 employers for the full 124¢-an- 
hour increase that had been demanded. 
IWA said “others” had signed for 5¢ 
to 74¢ an hour, with provisions for re- 
openings if the bulk of the industry 
settles for more 

The rival AFI union early this week 
reported “more than 10,000” strikers 
had returned to work with “honorable”’ 
raises—the amount undisclosed. Count- 
ering these, employer spokesmen an- 
nounced that 23 firms with 8,000 
employees had signed new contracts 
without any increase. None of these 
settlements involves major employers. 
¢ The Majors—Last year, Wey nines 
settled for a 5¢ wage increase while 
other employers were taking a hold- 
the-pay-line position. Subsequent pin- 
pointed strikes forced some of the others 
to meet the 5¢ increase, but generally 
the unions got no wage boost. The 
last industrywide raise was in 1952, at 
a 124¢-an-hour figure. 

This year, to counter the first coordi 
nated strike action by AFL and CIO 
unions, major employers reportedly have 
agreed to stick together for at least two 
months before taking independent bar- 
gaining action. 
¢ Sidelight—There is an_ interesting 
sidelight to the joint action by the rival 
lumber and logging unions. The CIO 
union is one of those that signed the 
AFL-CIO no-raiding pact; the AFL 
union, an affiliate of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, did not. Their unity at this 
time is, therefore, not a direct byproduct 
of the agreement to bar jurisdictional 
strife. Mutual problems—mainly, how 
to avoid a aoe year without a negoti- 
ated pay rise—brought them together, 
at least temporarily, to a greater extent 
than top-level AFL-CIO negotiations. 


... in Manufacturing 


A strike by the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) at Kohler Co.’s plant in Kohler, 
Wis., entered its 12th week with only 
slight progress reported in limping 
efforts to negotiate. At midweek, most 
of the original issues in UAW’s first try 
at serious bargaining with Kohler (BW 
—Mavy 1'54,p1 36) were still unsettled 


vandal on 


ite the 


Violence and 
tinued in recent wecks to 
bargaining despite an rent bi 
UAW Local 533 to a f OCTCIVE 
action” against anyone want to work 
Local officers and Emil Ma UAW 
secretary-treasurer assisti in the 
Kohler bargaining, demic 
responsibility for the beat 
striker a week ago and f 
of cases of vandalism. UAV oes not 
said 


union 
non 
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condone such things,” \ 

Despite the disclaimer ncidents 
led Kohler to break off barg ng 
pletely this midweek. It t would 
not negotiate any furth ntil the 
“campaign of violence an 
ends.” 

Meanwhile, than 
employees have been pa 
UAW picket lines dail union 
and company differ on th onificance 
of the number. UAW ms only 
about 250 of them wer nstriking 
production workers—out 3600 in 
the bargaining unit when the strike 
started. Kohler says the n indi 
cates back-to-work 
plant workers 
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... in Transportation 


A 26-day strike of bus di 
Continental Dixie Lin« 
Tex., ended last weekend 
drivers, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, accepted a com 
pany-offered }¢-a-mile increas 
(BW—Jun.26'54,p!28) in 
contract. 
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hen the 


three-year 


... in Machine Shops 


averaging about 
ted 2.000 


General pay raises 
9.6¢ an hour have been g 
tool-and-die workers and toolro 
chinists in 70 Chicago area ps under 
contracts with the International Assn 
of Machinists (AFL). ‘The reements 
also provide for six paid holidays a year 
and for a third week of paid vacation 
for workers on the job 10 y in most 
shops, and in a few cases aft 
SCrVICe. 
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... in Shipping 
I'he International Longsh 
Warehousemen’s Union h 
new contract with the Pacifi 
Assn., foregoing a wage | se for 
15,000 coastwide longsho workers 
But this does not necessa 
new attitude on the part of 
led by leftwinger Harry Bri 
Two ostensibly unrelate: 
fluenced ILWU’s decision t 
no-raise agreement: 
¢ The Pacific 
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Where in the world was the radio 
the Army wanted ? 


The yeor was1952. 
rhe army wanted 
a radio that would 
build morale. One 
that would let 
servicemen hear 
home, wherever 
in the world they were sent. 

Such a set would have to work under 
extreme hazards of arctic cold, tropic 
humidity, uncertain power supply... 

Where did the Army find it? 

Here at Zenith. It was the famous 
Zenith TRANS-OCEANIC shortwave port- 


able, already a veteran of 1] years of 
rugged service all over the world, It 
had been tested and proven under 
countless “impossible” conditions. No 
other radio could touch its perform- 
ance record, The Army asked Zenith to 
make a few adaptations in this famous 
radio, and it was ready as the R-520/ 
URR for government service. 


Being ahead of the times in radionics 
is Zenith’s specialty. We are proud that 
our experience in bringing better things 
to the American people can serve the 
Covernment. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Zenith's experience in shortwave 
makes them a logical producer of the 
Army's AN/GRR5. This powerful short 
wave radio is used by the Army for 
receiving messages in the fleld under 
very gruelling conditions. It is another 
example of the benefit of Zenith’: 
35 years of “know-how” brought to 
Government service. 


EN! TH 
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The royalty of television and RADIO 


Backed by 35 years of Experience in Radionics } 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AID 





and ILWU wanted for a long time to 
ome up for 
at the same time--to avoid repeated bar- 
and perliaps _ strike round 
PMA and the union 
extending 
1956. or 
up to 


have all contracts review 
gaining 
the calendar 
do thi 


present contracts to June | 


agreed to now bi 
tim 
scheduled a 
1955. or bv 
mutual agreement at any between 
then and Sept. 30, 1955, also in the 
mterest of uniformit 
# Because of the 
what's going to happen to pay rates on 
New York's Bridge felt it 
hold back in bargaining on 
obviously didn’t want AFL or 
Longshoremen’s 
Assn. to negotiate a raise topping a 
possible ILWU settlement Conse 
quently, Bridges signed a contraet for 
at all—but with this important, 
overlooked proviso: The parties 
wreed that although the contract re- 
view was ended, wage discussions would 
continue—not in daily or weekly wage 
mectings but technically, to keep the 
door open for ILWU to ask for a raise 
should New York dockers win one 
Here's what that means: [LWU can 
make a new wage proposal any time 
between now and the specified reopen 
ing date of June 15, 1955, and under 
terms of the new contract can take 
the union demand irbitration 
after 15 days of negotiations 


... in Shipbuilding 


Contracts between Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and CIO's Industrial Union of 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers have 
been extended—with [UMSW agreeing 
not to strike before July 23 or without 
15 days’ notice. The union wants a pay 
hike and other contract concessions 
(BW —Jun.12°54,p170); Bethichem pro- 
posed the renewal of its present labor 
agreements, covering eight East Coast 
shipyards, for another 13 months. 


... in Baking 


The Retail Bakers Assn. of Chicago 
last week granted an unusual contract 
demand of Local 2 of AFL's Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers. The associa 
tion, which bargains for 600 bakeries, 
agreed to install time clocks in shops 
with three or more full-time bakers, if 
the employees request it 

Through the years workers and their 
unions have fought against the use of 
time clocks by employers; in union 
literature, “‘punching the clock”’ is often 
criticized as a form of regimentation. 
Local 2's president, Walter Friese, told 
the bakers’ association that his member- 
ship does not necessarily like the idea of 


by later agreement to am 
Sept. 30, 1956 The 
wage review on June 15 


tine 


uncertainty over 
dock 
smart to 
pay. Fe 


the old International 


no raise 


M idk ly 


mto 


92 


feel that clocks 


reducing griev- 


time clocks but does 
would be a means of 
ances and climinating disputes over 
time worked and money due.” 

The association and local settled for 
a 5¢-an-hour pay hike (raising the wage 
of first-hand bakers to $2.02 an hour). 


... in Apparel 


New agreements between the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (AFL) and two southern mills— 
Wentworth Mfg. Co., in Lake City, 
S. C., and. Hartsville Mfg. Co., in Harts- 
ville, S$. C.—provide for a 35-hr. work 
week at 40-hr. pay. The agreements, 
covering 700 persons, are the first 35-hr. 
week contracts negotiated in the South 
by ILGWU, which is now trying to 
establish the shorter week as standard 
in all contracts (BW —Jan 16°54,p168). 

The Wentworth and Hartsville re- 
ductions in the work week were in- 
fluenced by the fact that both com- 
panies operate northern mills on a 
35-hr.-week basis. David Dubinsky, 
president of ILGWU, said the agree- 
ments “establish . the feasibility of 
the 35-hr. work week for garment work- 
ers in the South.” 


Boss Mediator 


Joseph F. Finnegan (above) is slated 
to succeed Whitley McCoy as director 
of the Federal Mediation & Concilia- 
tion Service. McCoy says he is leaving 
because he finds his government salary 


inadequate. His one-year tenure dis- 
appointed some Administration officials 
who hoped for a more vigorous and 
smoother-running mediation agency. 

Finnegan is a New York lawyer who, 
although representing an employer 
client list, is frequently accepted by 
both AFL and CIO lawyers as an arbi- 
trator. His chief sponsor is Secretary 


of Labor James P. Mitcl 
Finnegan from the day 
Macy's 
Macy's labor relations chi 
A hearty, outgoing mai 
gan is not a member of 
but tight-knit clique of 
bitrators who have divid 
the top jobs as “middle: 
labor and management 
most of the professional 
Finnegan can be expect 
the development of new 


field. 


counsel and 
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you can hear our 
8 o'clock whistle 


Tess 


But why should you care? 


You should care because that whistle summons thousands 
of B&W men who are vital to the country’s biggest job. 


That job is producing more and more low-cost power with 

ever greater efficiency. 

B&W’s contribution consists of building boilers that convert the 
inert, raw energy found in primary fuels like coal, oil, and gas, 
to high level, useable energy — steam. Steam is your greatest 
single source of power, and only a boiler can make it. 


A complex, modern boiler is the composite result of unending re- 
search, imaginative engineering, highly skilled fabrication, and 
meticulous erection . . . minds, hands, and machines. Our whistle 
symbolizes all of these; the brainpower as well as the vast physical 
plant and facilities that are B&W. In nine modern plants containing 
some of the largest and most powerful equipment of its type, B&W 
craftsmen utilize skills born of unparalleled experience to transform 
the accomplishments of research and engineering into some of the 
most efficient boilers in the world. 

B&W’s physical growth has matched the huge growth of its job. But 
even more important is the vast store of knowledge and experience 
accumulated throughout almost 90 years of manufacturing steam 
generators. Experience such as this, applied to the problems of steam 
technology, is quickening the pace of universal progress. 
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Pine Tree Shillings signalled the birth of the system of finance 
we know today. Modern finance is the catalyst that transforms 
the inventories of production into profits from sales. 

Leading financial firms compete for the opportunity to help 
business develop better production methods, keep pace with 
consumer demand, expand into new areas and markets. That is 
why many of the nation’s financial firms make regular and 
aggressive use of advertising directed to the management 
executives who make industry’s fiscal policies and decisions. 

To reach a concentrated audience of management executives 
in business and industry, many financial firms advertise in 
Business Week. That is because Business Week reaches more 


management men at less cost than any other general business 


or news magazine, 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Leading Financial Advertisers Reach Their 
Management Prospects Through Business Week 


Americon Express Co 
Atlas Corp. Dividend Notice 
Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Ass'n 
Bank of Montreal 
Bonkers Trust Co 
Blyth & Co., Inc 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Chase National Bank 
of New York City 
Chemical Bonk & Trust Co 
Chrysler Corp. (Dividend Notice 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co 
Commercial Credit Co 
Credit Union National Ass‘n 
Dayton Power & Light Co 
Annual Report 
First Boston Corp 
Fuji Bank, The 
General Dynamics Corp 
Annual Report 
Glore Forgan &Co 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 
Goldsbury, J. W., Co 
Grimm, W. T., & Co 
Gvueranty Trust Co. of New York 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc 
Heller, Walter E., & Co 
Home Insurance Co., The 
Financial Statement) 
Household Finance Corp 
Kearney & Trecker Corp 
Dividend Notice 


Source: Publishers 


Lehman Brothe 
Lion Oil Co. (F 
Loew's, Inc. (Div 
Lowry’'s Reports 
Marine Midland T 
of New York 
Massachusetts 
Merrill Lynch, Pic 
& Beane 
Metropolitan | 
Annval Report 
Mitsubishi Bank 
Morgan Stanley & 
Morrison Railway 
National City Bank 
Peoples First Nat 
& Trust Co 
Reynolds & Cx 
Robbins, 8. Ray 
Safeway Store 
Financial State 
Salomon Brothe 
Shields & Co 
Sinclair Oil Corp 
Financial State 
Smith, Barney & 
Standard Oi! Co 
Financial State 
Standard & Poor's 
Stone & Webster 
Sunray Oil Corr A 
Traveletter Corp 


U. S. Savings & 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK A little thought about certain of your summer activities might save 
LY 3, 1954 tax dollars. Both vacations and business matters can provide good deduc- 
JU . tions—if, in most cases, you keep close records. 


One sure-fire tax saving lies in combining your vacation with business. 
Entertaining customers at your summer home or your resort, for example, 
is a legitimate deduction. But to get it, you must keep good records. Clinch it 
with a letter from your boss noting this arrangement. 





A new Treasury ruling lets you take some deductions without written 
proof. It says it recognizes that it’s hard to keep track of all the small details 
that make up such things as a traveling bill. So it has told its agents to 
reconstruct a reasonable record of your expenses when such details are 
missing. 

That’s a big reversal in Treasury policy. Up to now, the rule was 
almost black and white—no proof, no deduction. 


Don’t rely on this method as a substitute for good record-keeping. The 
agent will come up with only an average figure. Even though that’s better 
than losing the whole thing, it probably won’t give you what you have 
actually spent. 


If you own property and are planning to rent it, upkeep expenses are 
deductible for the period you rent out your summer cottage—or your home 
while you are away on vacation. This includes depreciation, which is not 
deductible when you use the home as your own personal residence. 


Remember that vacation expenses as such are not deductible—they’re 
personal expenses. But in them, you can find a source of tax-deduction 
dollars, such as gasoline taxes and retail-sales taxes (note particularly the 
latter in states other than yours). 


Most common items to keep close track of are business lunches, cock- 
tails, phone calls, taxicabs, and such. These can add up fast. Also, remember 
that you can deduct the expenses of going to a business convention (but not 
a fraternal convention, like the American Legion). 


Main consideration in all cases is to keep as close a record as possible 
of business entertainment and traveling expenses when you combine your 
vacation with business. Best method is to get one of the tax-calendar books, 
such as J. K. Lasser’s Appointment Book. 


if you are driving on your vacation, think of it as a leisure trip; don’t 
travel at high speed every day. The roads will be more crowded—and more 
dangerous—this summer than ever before. American Automobile Assn. 
estimates that 85% of all vacationists will travel by car. 


Key to safe driving, says AAA, is “defensive driving.” The good driver 
anticipates trouble, thinks out all possible emergencies in advance so he can 
act on them in a split second. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. lists five emergencies as the 
most common to prepare for: a car (1) coming toward you head-on in your 
lane; (2) swerving toward you from the opposite lane; (3) coming from an 
intersecting street or road; (4) passing you and cutting in too soon; and (5) 
stopped or stopping suddenly ahead of you. 


PAGE 95 Never turn left to avoid a head-on collision. It’s far safer to “hit the 








PERSONAL BUSINESS (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK dirt” on your right, because the other fellow is instinctively trying to turn 
JULY 3. 1954 to his right. Also, the impact of hitting a stationary roadside object may 
, be far less than the wallop of a car moving toward you. 


If you go off the road onto a soft shoulder, be ready for a sharp tug to 
the right as your front wheel hits the dirt. Don’t slam on the brakes or try 
to get back on the pavement immediately (unless there are obstacles in the 
way). Steer paraliel to the road till you slow down, turn sharply to the left 
where apron and pavement are at the same level. 





Never take anti-sleep pills while driving; they slow your reactions the 
same way alcohol does. Eat lightly but often, avoid heavy starchy foods 
If you’re sleepy, stop driving. 

Watch out for speed traps on long trips. Some of the antagonism be 
tween cop and driver still exists. Soak-the-stranger enforcement methods go 
a long way toward keeping local traffic budgets in the black. 


Properly used, most chemical insecticides now on the market are safe 
and effective. Along with thorough screening and sanitation, they will keep 
your house free of insects all summer. 

You may have to buy several different formulas to do the, job. There 
are no “universal” sprays; each one is limited to a certain class or kind of 
insect and, usually, to specific conditions. 

For safety and effectiveness, buy the insecticide with a full set of 
ingredients listed on the label. Be sure it states that it is effective against the 
bug you're after. Then follow the given directions to the letter. 


Remember that space sprays are a temporary measure. These include 
the aerosol bombs, which are gaining popularity over the conventional liquid 
space spray. 

A residual spray (surface insecticide) leaves a deposit on the area that 
kills insects for a period of weeks, sometimes over a month. Use it carefully 
and never as an aerial spray to kill insects in flight. 


Note for your calendar: Quarterly payment of Social Security tax fo! 
domestic help is due July 31. 
—_ wae 


Here are some good new books for the businessman at play and leisur 


For golfers: The Natural Way to Better Golf, by "ack Burke (Hznove! 
House, $2.95). Its radical theme: Form isn’t so important as hitting the ball 
(“Too many people today want to look like golfers rather than be golfers’ 


For fishermen: two books, Fresh-Water Fishing, and Salt-Water Fishing 
both by Larry Koller (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75 each), both how-to-do-it books 


For sports-car fans: The Modern Sports Car, by Tom McCahill (Prentic: 
Hall, $3.95), and Sports Cars, by Austin Conley (Greenberg, $3). 


For outdoor chefs: Complete Book of Barbecue and Rotisserie Cooking 
by Jim Beard (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75) with advice on equipment, recipes, etc 


For loafers: Add to your summer reading list Sweet Thursday, by John 
Steinbeck (Viking, $3.50). It’s a gay, warm, and tender story of the characters 
who first appeared in Steinbeck’s Cannery Row. 
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“SEASICKNESS” 


CURED BY U.S.RUBBER 


EXPANSION JOINTS 


os aie 


When a ship rolls or pitches at sea, the condensers and 
connecting pump lines can suffer great damage if they are 
not equipped with joints that “give” with the ship’s mo- 
tion. Many a condenser now has “sea legs” because of 
U. S. Expansion Joints. These flexible connections absorb 
movement, shock and insulate against vibration, compen- 
sate for expansion and contraction. They prevent corro- 
sion by electrolysis in bolts, joints and piping, thus 
providing additional savings by eliminating need for 
replacement. 

U.S. Rubber Expansion joints are used primarily on 
the suction and discharge end of the circulating water 
pumps to the main condenser and on the overboard dis- 
charge line between the condenser and the hull. They 
are also used in piping to prevent transmission of sound. 
They have the approval of the Maritime Commission, the 
U. S. Navy, the Bureau of Marine Inspection, American 


. 


Bureau of Shipping and Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 

Numerous other industries use U.S. Rubber Expan 
sion Joints. Operators of office buildings, apartment 
houses use thein to compensate for misalignment in pip: 
and to eliminate the transmission of noise. These joint 
have become indispensable to the efficient operation « 
air conditioning systems, saving many times their origina! 
cost by lengthening life of equipment and reducing mai: 
tenance charges. Complete information is obtainabl 
through any of our 27 District Sales Offices or writ: 
address below. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it...“U.S.” Production builds it...U.S. Industry depends on it. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPAN Y 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose + Belting + Expansion Jointe « Rubber-to-metal Products + Oi! Field Specialties + Plastic Pipe and Fittings * Grinding Wheels «+ Packings « 
Moided and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products + Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives « 


Tapes 
Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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W. H. H. CRANMER is scrambling to keep his New Park mine going. Here, he BELOW GROUND t New Park 
r Cranmer 


talks with Bill Harrigan, his new mine superintendent, about a drainage problem. 
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should know. He is president and gen 
eral manager of New Park Mining Co 
of Keetley, Utah, a major producer in 
the oft-depressed lead and zinc in- 
dustry (BW—Jun.26'54,p110) but a 
smallish company of fewer than 300 em 
ployees. 

For 20 years Cranmer has been 
scrambling—first to flesh out the skele 
ton he took over in 1934, and more 


recently to keep it from starving to 
death. 

While other producers in the West 
were closing down right and left, Cran- 
mer kept New Park’s mine operating 
ll through 1953. Profits were less than 
$40,000 on total sales of $2.1-million, 
but at least the New Park miners didn’t 
become unemployment statistics. And 
Cranmer also kept the wheels turning 


to Eat, Sleep, and Breathe Mining 


in four small, but potentially p 
afhliated companies. 
¢ Branching Out—As the lead 
uation got worse in the past 
years, Cranmer explored in 
oil, silver, copper, building st 
phate, potash—and uranium 
thread that runs through his lat 
tures is uranium. 

New Park now has 1,920 


GOING OUT of his Salt Lake City office, 


uranium claims owned by 


a Colorado dentist. Cranmer is off to check the min« 








= watches hoist operator at EX-MINER Cranmer casts an experienced eye at ore on the 


_ work. 1,600-t. level, 2 mi. in mine. He’s at home in tunnels (right). 
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».« Your shippihg box is the customer’s 
firstAmpression of your product = 
maké it a good one, 


Ore 


SANDUSKY 1, OHIO 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Aasthouity ; 


17 FACTORIES AND MILLS © 40 SALES OFFICES 





uranium properties, and affiliated com- 
panies have 10,420 acr ese com- 
panies are: 

e East Utah Mining 1 lead- 
zinc company with property adjacent 
to New Park’s mine at Pa ty, Utah. 
New Park owns about of the 
stock. Cranmer is pi it East 
Utah isn’t mining lead zine but 
has quite a bit of capita uranium 
claims. 

¢ Oil Incorporated is pro 
ducing oi] in Wyoming ring 
fields in other states—ai king up 
uranium claims. Cranm¢ president 
of this company, too. N Park own 
20% of the stock 

e Silver Buckle Min which 
has silver and lead pro in the 
Coeur d'Alene district f northern 
Idaho—and also some ura laims 
Cranmer is a director; ab 28% of 
the stock is owned by N Park, East 
Utah, and Oil Incorporat 

e Mountain Park O In 


a subsidiary of New Park | a quart 
and mill for building st near th 
New Park mine. Cranm director 

Right now, Cranme project is 
a new company, entirel uranium 
to be owned by New Pa t Utah, 
Oil Incorporated, and S Buckle. 
Phat will keep him still 


1. Always Scrambling 
W. H. H. Cranme 


silver-haired 72-year-old 
ft. 2 in., weighs 200 ii 
walk than ride. He has h 
life and likes it that 
around” is what he lik 
his job, which is why it 

him in one of his thr 

mine, at Keetley, and 

City, his main headquart 

Cranmer talks several | 
equal fluency. He can d 
conditions with a min 
language of a man wi 
miner. He can argue 
geologist in the most 
guage. He can talk the | 
oil drillers—he lost the 
fingers in a drilling accid 
can talk persuasively an 
as a business executive 
to be promotion-minded 
¢ Growing Up—Cranm born in 
Denver, where his fathe: n busi 
ness. He studied at And md grad 
uated from Yale in 190¢ le had a 
job waiting for him as ma of the 
Earnest & Cranmer builk n Den 
ver, and in 1908 he mar He and 
his wife, the former Mar t Wood, 
had two sons, one of whor a fey 
years ago. 

Cranmer managed the A build 
ing from 1907 to 1917, but wasn’t 
content with that. Even | he was 
scrambling. He worked 
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ARE CLOGGED LINES LIKE THESE 
CUTTING YOUR WATER SUPPLY? 


Over 14 Miles of Buried Water Line 
Chemically Cleaned IN PLACE by Dowell Service 


You don’t have to dig up water lines in order to clean them! 
Take the case of a major railroad that had over 8600 feet 
of buried water lines, ranging from 2 to 12 inches in diam- 
eter. The capacity of these lines had been greatly reduced 
by scale deposits. Dowell Service used liquid solvents to 
clean all the lines, in place, during a period of only six days 
with a minimum interruption in service. 


Dowell Service offers fast, effective chemical cleaning of 
pipelines of all kinds—water lines, disposal lines and 
product lines. And, whether these lines are underground 
or above, indoors or out, no digging or dismantling is 
necessary. Dowell solvents are designed to dissolve the 
accumulated deposits, and are introduced through regular 
connections. Because they are liquid, Dowell solvents 
reach wherever steam or water can flow, cleaning places 


DOWELL SERVICE 


Over 100 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


inaccessible by other methods—angles, curves, valv: 
complicated surfaces and hook-ups. Experienced Dowell 
engineers do the job using Dowell-designed truck-mounted 


pumps, mixers and control equipment. 


Many other types of equipment can also be cleaned 
chemically by Dowell. If you have boilers, condenser 
evaporators, bubble towers, water wells or other operating 
equipment where deposits are reducing capacity, let Dowell 
Service save you time and money in maintenance cleaning! 
FIND OUT ABOU'T CHEMICAL CLEANING! There ar: 
many places in your plant where Dowell Service can clean 
equipment faster and better than out-dated mechanical 
methods. Call your nearest Dowell office for a faci-filled 
book. Or write direct to Tulsa, Dept. G-10. 


DOWELL 


Boilers * Condensers © Heat Exchangers * Cooling Systems 


Pipe Lines * Piping Systems ¢ Gas Washers © Process Towers 
Filter Beds @ Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


Process Equipment ¢ Evaporators « 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


A Service Subsidiary of 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





CIVIC INTERESTS include courteous-driving campaign, which Cranmer discusses over 
a malted milk with P. A. Speckart, right, Salt Lake City theater manager. 


miner at Cripple Creck, Colo., and 
from 1914 to 1917 he headed a 
small reinforced concrete firm, Jones, 
Wheeler & Cranmer Engineering Co. 
Then he went into the Army as a cap- 
tain in the field artiliery. He served in 
I'rance, 

After the worked as 
a drill crew foreman for Union Oil Co. 
in the Southwest. Next came a series 
of setbacks that helped to toughen him 
as a promoter and executive 

First, he worked his way up to presi- 
dent of Navajo Petroleum Corp., an 
oil drilling companys The company 
went bankrupt after the crash of 1929. 

Next he was hired to manage the oil 
properties of a man in Santa Barbara, 
Calf. The man died three ifter 
Cranmer moved in, and the job evap- 
orated 

Finally, he 
ness of a former 
business, who wanted him to 
Utah and help put a new lead and zinc 
company on its fect. The company was 
New Park Mining Co. and its affairs 
proved to be in a weird tangk That 
started his biggest scramble of all. 


war, Cranmer 


wecks 


yielded to the persuasive- 


issociate in the oil 


come to 


ll. Propping It Up 


Park Mining had commercial 
it was a sick 
Cranmer ar- 


New 
ore all right, but 
company in 193-4 
rived. It had been a one-man company, 
as it still is, essentialls Its president 
had been a promoter, like Cranmer, but 
he had lacked Cranmer’s sense of order. 
He had kept all his records on scraps 
of paper and in private notebooks, and 
the company was embroiled in law suits 
that were hard to defend without docu 
mentary evidence 

Moreover, no on 
how to get profitably into production. 
And the new Securities & Exchange 
Commission was casting a critical eve 


very 


whe n 


scemed to know 


102 


at the company’s stock promotion. 
I'hree million shares of stock had been 
sold all over the U.S. as a result of an 
ad campaign in such publications as the 
Police Gazette. 

“The fellows before me had put out 
a lot of stock,” Cranmer recalls. “I 
had to put something under it.” 
¢ Troubles All Around—The company 
was $100,000 in debt. Its title to land 
was Clouded. Its mine was mortgaged. 
And the stockholders, in the depths of 
the Depression, were in trouble, too. 

There was one old man in Ken- 
tucky, for exampie, who wrote that he 
had invested all his money, and a small 
trust fund besides, in New Park. He 
had understood that he could get his 
money back at any time. Now, he 
wrote, the time had but the 
money hadn't. A bank was stepping 
in to take his house and his other 
worldly goods. 

“IT sent the man $200 and told him 
that more would be coming if the 
bank would accept that,”’ says Cranmer. 
The bank took the payment, and 
Cranmer able to make good on 
his promise. “Until he died, that man 
always remembered tm i letter at 
Christmas,” he says 
¢ Gaining Friends—Cranmer borrowed 
money to clear liens against the title 
to the lead-zine properti lo get 
working capital, he sold piece 
of land to a neighboring mining com- 
pany. This proved to be a valuable bit 
of business, for the president of the 
other company, Park Utah Mining Co., 
took a liking to Cranmer and wrote to 
him that he would be lend 
money any time Cranmer needed it 

The man died, but ifterward 
Cranmer found he needed $25,000 to 
pay on the mortgage on the mine. This 
mortgage that he inherited was so un- 
favorable that he could regard it only 
as an effort of the holder to take over 


comic 


was 


with 


small 


glad to 


soon 


the property. In desperat nmer 
took the Park Utah president tter to 
the new officers of that 
“They just read the lett 
me how much I needed 
says Cranmer. “I got m 
paid off the mortgage. | 
was able to pay them bac} 


lll. The New Problem 


Under Cranmer’s lead 


Park increased its holding 
acres to more than 10,0 
stalled modern machine! 
total of $2-million in d 
the 20-year period. The 
ran into the big problem 
with recurrent slumps in 
Cranmer saw diversifi 
answer. In 1946, he too 
into the mountain states 
ting up Oil [ncorporat 
later. But the 
turned more acute 
combined prices of lead 
slightly over 38¢ a Ib. in M 
but less than 27¢ at year 
1953, they hovered arout 
¢ Not Much Sympathy 
western lead and zinc min 
and Park City became 
town, except for the New 
“A government man 
see how serious our 
Cranmer recalls. “He 
couldn’t compete in the 
perhaps we should try s 
Ve argued that we cou 
with foreign companies t! 
a day to workers when 
And we pointed out that 
lead and zinc mines clo 
try would be in a 
emergency. All he said 
can't compete, try som 
took his advice 
Cranmer added phosph 
claims and a copper m 
City. Last 
ing stone quarry, 
to Park City’s 
shaky start, this busines 
ket in West Coast hom 
And Cranmer dug d 
urantam exploration bu 
ured that if the governm 
uranium and frowned on 
we'd better go along on 
savs. ““We have the kno 
capital, so it isn’t just 
venture with us.” 
¢ Upgrading a Mine—! 
New Park is still the lead 
though. To keep the 
in a time of depressed 
than an altruistic effort 
miners employed. If it 


need to 
two 


jam 


; 


year he oper 
largel 


unempl 


it’s economically wise, too 
you shut down a mine alt 
run into maintenance 
tion expenses that buil 
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Retooling prohibitive 
because capital's limited? 


use Kearney & Trecker’s 


PROGRAM 


You can meet changing competitive conditions — without a big cash 
outlay — with new milling and precision boring machines leased from 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 








LET'S LOOK AT THE OBSOLESCENCE PICTURE 
IN THE METALWORKING MACHINERY INDUSTRY 


} Here’s the picture in a typi- 

Jd 4 cal basic industry — MFG, 
a OF METALWORKING 
f MACHINERY — (see chart 
below). Of the 18462 stand- 

ard base type horizontal, vertical, bed and manu- 
facturing type milling machines and precision 
boring machines in use today — which could be 
replaced by Tool-Lease equipment — 32% are 
10-20 years old, 22% are more than 20 years old! 


A similar detailed breakdown of 15 other basic industries is 
available in the booklet — ‘‘Critical Picture of Creeping 
Obsolescence."’ (Adapted from 1953 McGraw-Hill survey) 
Machines over Mechines Machines 
20 yeors old, Rae 10-20 years old, less than 
wo should definitely [|  Jwhich should probebly 10 years old 
be replaced be replaced 





23% 
36% 


26% 
41% 

















9297 743 1062 
knee vertical evtomotic bed horizontal 
milling end type ond 
machines monv- vertical 
facturing precision 
boring 
machines 


milling 
machines 


type 
horizontal 
milling 
machines type 
— 
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BY MODERNIZING WITH TOOL-LEASE YOU CAN 
ELIMINATE UNNECESSARY OVERHEAD 

Kearney & Trecker’s Tool-Lease Program offers oper- 
ating management a quick way to stop the trend of 
rising costs, increasing competition and shrinking prof- 
it margins. With Tool-Lease, you can enjoy optimum 
flexibility to meet changing production requirements 
while avoiding the risk of high obsolescence. What's 
more, Tool-Lease enables you to keep your plant mod- 
ern without tying up working capital. 


TOOL-LEASE OFFERS A CHOICE OF 

PLANS TO MEET INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

Under Tool-Lease, you can rent any of over 250 stand- 
ard Kearney & Trecker knee or bed type milling ma- 
chines or precision boring machines. All are available 
under three basic plans, with varying options to con- 
tinue or terminate the lease or to purchase the equip- 
ment. If you require speciai machinery or heavy-duty 
CSM bed types, special agreements will be considered, 


GET ALL THE FACTS NOW 

For complete information on Tool-Lease . . . help in analyzing 
your milling and/or precision boring needs — see your Kearney 
& Trecker representative or mail coupon to Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., 6784 W. National Ave, Milwoukee 14, Wisconsin. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 
6784 W. National Ave. © Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Please send me Bulletin TL-10A on Tool- 
Lease Program and booklet titled Critical 
Picture of Creeping Obsolescence” or call 
Milwaukee, GReenfield 6-8300. 


TG rtctenierserretecaccenenceentcenieenieaglilsiendindnemniintidbiiiimmpecese 
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drainage, retimbering, a the like. 






Cranmer assured the m f six days 
from of work a week in return f Ligher 
productivity, and he got it. [he men 

*. ‘ od " 
swelterin mined more carefully, to ut less 
waste, sorted out mor t and 
boosted production of hi de or 






zinc, New also pi 





summer ¢ Switching Markets—B« id and 
Park gold, 




































« 
trips silver, and copper from it ie. As 
ece prices fluctuated, Cranm fted the 
production emphasis. Last ur, for 
example, gold output wa ted to 
$813,624 net value from $4 734 the 
year before; silver wa from 
$247,311 to $329,054 from 
$77,709 to $103,172 

The eombined gain 7,14¢ 
more than offset the $354 drop in 
return on lead and zinc. | unted 
for the $39,456.32 profit ) even 

though the company ha it it 

dividend for the first tin 1940 

¢ Training Successors—|i icture 

policy matters, Cranmer the fin 

word. As his son, attoi Robert I 

Cranmer, describes it H ins th 

show.” Cranmer takes aln tel 
phone call that’s addi to him 

specifically He even to th 

crackpots,”” says his Mi 

Fraydell Zlotnick. He most 





of his mail himself, too 









































choosin However, Cranmer pri iself on 
g delegating the administ detail 
and on grooming thosé m to 
your own take more responsibilit) busi 
. ness,” he says, “‘it th iizati 
‘climate’ that counts—not the p ty or th 
value of the stock 
His chief aides are his han 
dies the legal matte g th 
big problems of taxe propert 
titles and claims; Clark ] 1, th 
vice-president and the n g expert; 
Tom Costas, the field n troubl 
shooter, a veteran mine! logist 
BACK WHEN che West-Southwest was young, the many comforts and A few weeks ago, Cranmer had t 
conveniences of rail travel were yet to come . . . such as constant tem- pick a new superintendent for the mine, 
perature control. when the imcumbent ed. He 
chose Bill Harrigan, a fo Lift bo 
TODAY, Mo-Pac’s famed EAGLES offer air-conditioning, of course— “a likes to a © let 
among many modern travel comforts. Individual controls in al! Eagle ’ "A lot of role. gam t dean 
Pullman rooms let you choose the temperature you prefer. around muttering about | lack of 
oppertunity,”” he says Hell, there’ 
Missouri Pacific Lines is proud of its great freight and passenger fleets more opportunity now t! 
serving shippers and travelers throughout the West-Southwest. If you ¢ Strategy—Cranmer i | hi 
ship ... or take a trip, you can poem Seaeennce, ane © snr 
; ideas. But he is careft draw out 
count on Mo-Pac for fast, other people’s ideas. W! lark Wil 
dependable service. son or some other offic to him 
for a decision, he’s likely t k: “What 
are the facts?” Then W ha th 
potential?” This is usua ed bi 
“What do you think?” and then by 





“Well, Iect’s do it this 













“He’s a wonderful bi ays the 
new mine superintendent, Bill Harri 
gan. “He’s a dreamer, ti but 
that’s why he has guys lik round 








so he can dream a bit 
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any way you look at it 
you get 

more 

with 


with the 


extra drawer 


Mlemington. Mand 
~~ € 
For information about this amazing new file, 


write for free tolder LBV692, Room 1701, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 





Make It or Buy It: Which Pays Off? 


@ When manufacturers decide to buy parts from out- 
side suppliers, the job shop thrives. When the decision goes 
the other way, the job shop can't do anything about it. 


@ But the job shop can at least find out why the cus- 


tomer's decision goes one way or the other, and Presteel 
made a survey that should help its own planning. 


@ Most companies, the Worcester shop found, buy 
from outside suppliers to save space and machinery in their 
own plants or to get the benefit of specialized facilities. 


lor 25 years, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. has bought stamped steel tops 
from the Worcester Pressed Steel Co. 
of Worcester, Mass., for drinking foun- 
tains it makes at its own Springheld 
(Mass.) plant. At Springfield, Westing- 
house stamps out parts for other prod- 
ucts, on presses similar to those at 
Presteel. 

Now, Westinghouse is preparing to 
shift some of its Sp:ingfield production 
to its plant in Columbus. This will 
leave idle presses at Springfield, and it’s 
entizely possible that Westinghouse 
will put them to work stamping the 
fountain tops it now buys from Presteel. 
Thus, Presteel faces loss of a $100,000- 
plus account for reasons completely be 
yond its control. 

Presteel can’t do a thing about this 
particular case, But it can find out 
what makes these things happen in the 
job shop business. And it has done 
just that. Returns from a questionnaire 
sent to Presteel s have now 
been tabulated, and the findings are 
mtcresting 
¢ Consensus—-Prestcel got returns from 
10 companies that employ more than 
5,006 employees cach (including Gen 
eral Electric Co., Chrysler Corp., and 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.) and 
from 13 smaller companies. ‘They an 
swered the question: Under what con 
ditions is it smarter to make your own 
components rather than buy them 
from outside suppliers such as Presteel? 

The most surprising discovery was 
that only half of the big companies buy 
from outside suppliers in order to save 
money. All but one of the big compa 
nies buy parts to get the benefit of an 
outside supplier's specialized facilities. 
'his was rausic to Presteel, a stamping 
specialist. 

At the same time, half of the compa- 
nies—large and small alike~said they 


customers 


bought outside because “we do not have 
plant space.” To Presteel, this was the 
clue to why a job shop loses business 
at an accelerated pace when the cus 
tomer’s sales slump. It means that when 
the customer cuts his own production, 
he finds space available in his own plant 
for the work that had been farmed out. 

The pattern among all companies, 
regardless of size, was this: About 50% 
say they prefer to make their own parts 
because (1) it’s the way to integrate 
plant operations, (2) the parts they 
want are complex or of confidential 
design, (3) it’s cheaper. 
¢ Deviations—The small companies feel 
just as strongly as the big ones about 
the value of an outside supplier's spe- 
cialized ability, but they have other 
answers, too, that are peculiar to small 
companies. For instance, nearly half 
the small companies say the demand for 
their products fluctuates and they buy 
outside to take care of sudden peaks. 
Only one of the big companies gave this 
reason. 

In the same way, than 
thirds of the small companies say they 
buy outside when the volume isn’t big 
enough to justify investment in machin 
ery and inventory. Only one-third of 
the big companies mention this as a 
consideraticn. 

The reasons for deciding to make 
their own parts also showed a cleavage 
between big companies and small ones 
Only two of the 10 biggest companies 
say they prefer to help carry their over 
head by making their own parts, whil 
11 out of the 13 smaller companies give 
this reason. Nearly half the small com 
panies say they can eliminate transporta 
tion difficulties and expenses by making 
their own parts; none of the big com- 
panies gives this reason. 

e Who Decides—The survey found a 


great variation among companies as to 


more two 


what executive or department has the 
make-or-buy decision, and how it’s 
arrived at. At Caterpillar Tractor Co 
the production people deci At Inter 
national Business Machines Corp., tool 
engineering makes the dé n, which 
generally hinges on limitat of facili 
ties and not on written cost comparison 
At Philco Corp., the de is up to 
the president. And at Tung-Sol Ele: 
tric, Inc., the purchasing it and the 
vice-president for manutfact ig get to 
gether on it. 

In Presteel’s experience 
purchasing agent usually tal 
in the make-or-buy de n, but if 
“buy” gets the nod, the PA illed in 
to decide on the supplier 
¢ Customers Vary— he: 
conclusions that can be di: 
Prestecl survey. The mak but 
tion is different in every company, so a 
supplier must consider customer 
separately, just as a salesn 
buver as an individual 
istics all his own. 

One of the job shop's b« istomers 
may be shopping for pri ind litth 
else; to get the work, th » will have 
to get under the custo cost of 
making the items. Another custome 
may be interested in the 
cialized skill—and willing to pay 
for it. Obviously, customer relations in 
two instances wil! quite dif 


tomer 
little part 


definite 
from the 
situa 


ever" 
haracte1 


hop’s sp 
well 


these 
terent. 
* Tipping the Balance—|h 
ance in make-or-buy poli 
there are a great number of fa 
go into the decision. No 
may be awdre of more than a few of 
these factors, but the Presteel surves 
shows that there are irguments 


that may be used to support a “make” 
to sup 


wide Vari 
cans that 
tors that 
omipany 


man 


decision, and at least as man 
port a “buy.” 

For instance, a Wisco 
buys some of the same g 
itself, then uses the supplic 
as a bargaining tool to ex 
union why higher wag« 
sorbed. Another company buys some 
things from outside to keep its own 
engineering and design pe mm their 
toes. 

One larger corporati 
make-or-buy situation wit 
model change, with cost 
xrime consideration. ‘The 
10wever, when this compa: 
side, despite higher cost 
wants to keep the supplier 
¢ Outlook—Wheu product 


ing and plants run out of space, ma 


ympan 

it mak« 
low price 
lain to the 
t be ab 


boom 
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chinery, and manpower, the job shop 
thrives on a favorable balance of these 
factors that their customers must weigh. 
At times like these, the “buy” decision 
among their customers runs well ahead 
of the “make.” 

“Buy” gets added support in boom 
times, because machinery costs more 
then. Plants would rather make use of 
a jobber’s machinery that had been 
bought at lower prices, or at least partly 
written off, than buy their own at high 
prices. In such boom times, Presteel’s 
volume rises to about $5-million. 

At the other extreme, a recession 
hurts a job shop quicker than most busi 
nesses. It gets hit two ways. First, as 
demand slacks off, the customer pulls 
his tools out and starts using his own 
idle machinery. Second, even though 
he may stick to his “buy” decision on 
a particular part, the demand for the 
product into which the part goes is 
probably slacking off, too. For this 
reason, Presteel’s business has rapidly 
slid in slack times to $3-million a vear. 
¢ Hurting—The recession of the past 
year has been felt at Presteel. “We've 
had trouble,” says Carter C. Higgins, 
Presteel’s 39-year-old president, “‘be 
cause our business has gone down with 
our customers’ business. They're mak- 
ing a lot of the parts they used to buy.” 

When this happens, Higgins says, 
there’s not much a job shop can do 
about it. 

The main difficulty, Higgins says, is 
that a jobber has no control over hi 
market. He’s at the mercy of his cus 
tomer. He lives or dies on the cu 
tomer’s decision to buy or to make a 
particular part. 

Presteel’s sales manager, Lyndon B 
Burnham, shows how this can happen 
with a solid bread-and-butter item such 
as the Westinghouse drinking fountain 
top. Not counting a recession, he says, 
three things can happen: (1) the cus- 
tomer may decide to make it, (2) the 
customer may drop the line entirely 
or (3) the demand for the product ma 
taper off, and the customer will live off 
his inventory. 
¢ On Its Own—About a year ago, Pr 
stecl decided the time had come to 
remove at least part of its destiny from 
the hands of others. Last July, it bought 
the assets, engineering rights, and nam« 
of the HiPac Corp., of Hillside, N.J. Hi 
Pac, now a Presteel division in Worce: 
ter (Presteel hired its key people), mak« 
and markets small, high-pressure 
cylinders and release mechanisms. 

HiPac is working on scores of appli 
cations for the cylinders. It will sell 
them, along with the releasing mechan 
isms, to other companies, which will 
make the end product. 
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What’s going on in the 
youngest of the South’s great cities? 


$44,000,000 for expansion in 1953—$105,570,000 planned for 1954 to ‘56 
—an additional $100,000,000 proposed for 5 new hydroelectric plants 
these figures measure the Alabama Power Company’s investment to meet 
the increasing demand for electric power in Alabama—up 63% in five years. 

Birmingham, Alabama, is the South’s leading industrial city—over 800 
manufacturers employ 65,000 workers. And since it’s centrally located and 
served by numerous trunk line railroads, barge lines, highway and ai: 
transport, and is a center of steel production and processing, it’s a choice 
location for many types of industry. 

Rome Cable plays an important part in the expansion of the electric 
light and power industry by supplying much of the electric cable and wire 
to transmit the necessary power for homes and industry and by supplying 
wire and cable for thousands of special applications in the industries 
themselves. 

Rome Cable has helped many power companies and manufacturers solve 
difficult power problems because Rome’s advance engineering is backed 
by thorough research and long field experience. 

You'll be interested in all the facts on Rome Cable that are included in 
the booklet, “The Story of Rome Cable.” Write for your copy today. 


‘LIGHT FOR FREEDOM—POWER FOR PROGRESS’’ 
This ts the Diamond Jubilee of Edison's invention of the incandes- 
cent lamp. Rome Cable te proud to pay tribute to his great genius 


=~ ROME 
™~ IME CABLE 








INVINCIBLE 


BUSINESS ENGINEERED 


DESKS give you 
greater office efficiency 


SMART GOOD LOOKS! 


‘These handsome desks are designed for bewer busi- 
ness living. Adjustable height, non-glare top, smooth 
liding drawers and super-rigid construction make 
nvincible “‘business-engineered’’ desks the finest 
you cana buy for ao otkee. Available in 107 differ- 
ent sizes and sredels . you can choose one per- 
fectly suited w your office requirements. See the 
Invincible line at your dealer's todey. ri 


And for '*top-drawer’’ secrets, 
odd an invincible filing cob 
inet with the Original Con 
ceoled Safe Unit 


INVINCIBLE 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 





rf for maintenance jobs! 


FR 
PLYWOOD 


Buy Only OFPA-Grademarked Panels 


HELP WANTED? (oo ssssacaseen, 


lt the man you seek is at manage- 
ment level —- or om his way up — he’s 
probably a reader of BUSINESS WEEK. 
Secure his services through BUSINESS 
WEEK'S classified advertising section 
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ARTHUR SINKLER, president of Hamilton Watch Co., preaches diy 


ihcation. 


New Lines for a Watchmaker 


As Hamilton's chief sees it, there are two ways to beat 


Swiss imports: high tariffs and diversification. 


Sinkler pins 


little hope on tariffs over the long term. 


Arthur Sinkler (above), the 43-year 
old president and chairman of Hamil 
ton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., has 
been in office just 81 day But he 
has already bumped into enough man- 
agement sticklers to last a careet 

In fact, Sinkler, who once trod the 
boards in the Mask and Wig 
at the University of Pennsylvania, may 
well imagine he’s back doing six shows 


\ ide 


shows 


a day with some sort of busin 
ville troupe 

¢ Playbill—Here are th thre 
tions he is juggling 

Turnover: Hamilton ha 
hanging onto its top ofhcers 
is the fourth president in less than three 
easily bettering National Broad 
casting Co.’s record of three in four 
years). Sinkler’s job is to give Hamil 
ton what the others never had a chance 
to work out—an up-to-date policy 

New tricks: Hamilton is putting its 
skilled work already partly idle 
due to Swiss competition in jeweled 
watches—to work on 
tronic components, special fine alloys, 
drawn wire, and other precision 
Sinkler’s job: to find a way to 
reach and sell to these industrial mar 
kets after decades of pushing a straight 
consumer line 

Politics: Sinkler is still battling the 
Swiss for the business On 


situa 


had trouble 
Sinkler 


years 


force 
miniature elec 


finely 
jobs 


watch 


Wednesday of this v 
uled to go before 

the Senate Armed 
His purpose: to convi 
that the jeweled wat 
essential defense indust 
protected through high 
fore July 27, Pre 
must act on the J 
recommendation t 
tariff relief 

¢ Crossroad— Ihc 
combine to put n 
road. Its chances of 
manufacturer are slim 
Administ 


liberali 


is raised The 

mitted to a trade 
and all Washington 
Eisenhower 


decision 
watch industry would 
trading 
Still, the 
is always a strong on 
dent may heed it 

But Sinkler knows th 
would, at the best, am 
than a reprieve. The ti 
how slow, is toward fre 
other Tariff Commissi: 
President might lower tl 
ler would be right bacl 
he has been doimg all 
in Washington And 


covered, you can’t r 


partners all 


essential ind 
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ut dislem ion iil Executive 
oliUict Mel s) el -teige isa 
pressions meon 

sions — on letter 

; n letter-readers! 
This IBM Executive electric 
typewriter is made by 
International Business 
Machines Corp., Pough 
keepsie, the only type 
writer manufacturer 
exclusively producing 
electric machines. 


Special R & M-built motor for IBM electric 
typewriters. Extra heavily insulated, 
dynamically balanced, and 100% in- 
spected, No wonder they run thou- 
sands of hours between routine 


check-ups! 


PINT-SIZED POWERHOUSE 


helps ten flying fingers make better impressions | 


RaM “Electrical Slide Rule” 
reduces motor design to a 
fast, thorough science! 


No longer must special motor design mean 
excessive costs—and delays in building 
your product. The unique R & M Electrical 
Slide Rule automatically calculates re- 
quired motor characteristics for your ap- 
plication ... accurately, thoroughly, eco- 
nomically! What you would expect to 
take months now takes days! ; 


If it’s an REM... 
it’s the Right Motor! 


An “off-the-shelf” motor for IBM elec- 
tric typewriters? Not with the special 
standards that IBM engineers required! 
They wanted a motor built to fit the ma- 
chine... a motor with plenty of power, 
with high starting torque for quick re- 
sponse; a motor that would run cooler 
than normal, run quietly, and fit into 
limited space. In short, a pint-sized 
powerhouse with ail four required char- 
acteristics—plus the stamina to perform 
dependably, year after year. 

If ever there was a job for Robbins & 
Myers, this was it! With our unique 
“Electrical Slide Rule” we set up elec- 
trical equivalents of IBM motor require- 
ments—then tested equivalent motor de- 
signs, Result? In days instead of 
months, we delivered plans and specifi- 
cations for the exact motor IBM engi- 
neers wanted, And today, R & M is 


making the motor in 21 different volt 
ages and frequencies. 

Time and again R & M motor engi 
neering, as demonstrated by this 
example, has been of real benefit to lead 
ing manufacturers of motor-driven 
equipment, Even though R & M makes 
many types of standard motors, we a 
not prejudiced or limited in our approach 
to a motor application. If a standard 
motor isn’t the answer, we are the first 
to say so. And, we are qualified —through 
experience and specialized facilities—to 
custom-design the motor you need. At 
R & M, you don’t have to compromis 
with what’s right / 


For Information —Tel! us your problen 
It costs you nothing to find out if we can 
help you. Write today to Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Motor Division, Springfield 99, Ohio 


ROBEING = MYERS, inc. 


MOTOR DIVISION: SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


Qo 8 F «—, 


Fractional & Integral Electric 
Motors & Generators Fans 


Electric & Hand Moyno 
Hoists & Cranes 


Propellair Industrial 
Pumps Ventilating Equipment 





clues: 


Employment Services s=_====== 
Let Denver's most complete Personnel Service 


select and test that key man for you, Personnel 
Management x Resea Corp Univeraity 
Bidg., Denver, Colo 


Positions Wanted ~-— === 
Sales onseutive, age oe, 1s yours procttans sales 


experience in bulildis exe gradu 
ate Otticar in Army "Engin re We vi War Il 
Prefer position in Mouth West Coast, PW 
2936, Businews Ww eek 


As Waehingtes Rapeesontotives by exp. Lewyer, 
» years in Federal Ex ’ e and Legislative 
Qualified t« 


be part mente and » at 
i it matters 


handle aaieew and b 
Resume upon request WwW os tu sens Week 
Alt Conditioning Sales Engineer-Contractor, 36 
with sirong background in central plant room 
unit type systema des “ slew and/or product 
application position with heating or air condi- 
| familiar with 
ring pre- 


thoning manufacture ‘‘omplete 
manufacturin g. sales, and field engin 
cedures, PW 112, Business Week 


Sales Engineer for new Saglend BSME., 31, 
> yra. AAA-~1 manufa imme available 
PW -3127, Kusiness W 


Mexico, Resident U.S. Enccutive oveiloble. Best 
references long experivn elgn trade and 
finunce, troubleshe ' v ont ted ige 45 
PW .31138, Busia ae "Week 


veteran, 32, married, no 
chitdren, AB in Business Administration (Cum 
Laude Phi Beta Kappa) seeks employment 
Whiling to travel. 'W.-3159, Business Week 


Capable, mature 


~~ Y gcation Help =e es 


Use our otenes, supe, tien machine egeraters 
for vacation fill-te ‘ vu tes, We 
‘ ite in ities, ¢ mn : ‘ I 

Mr. John H. Frank, Room 1006 av ibourn 
\ Milwaukee 2, Wis ne 


cmes= Selling Ginertadthe Wonted ===== 
Physicist—Selesman wishes odditionst line to 


represent in Middl Atlant: s. Regular 
with researc! n chen “) ‘ roni« 
nding eulee rec. 


ontacte 
and detense industries Outeta 
ord, SA-3128, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? Any language. House or- 
ganas. Sales letters, Manuals, Catalogues, Adver- 
tisementsa Seripts. Technical material a ape- 
elalty Write Overseas Business Services, Mc- 
tCiraw-Hill international Corporation, 23060 W. 42, 
N. ¥. 34, N. ¥ 


Cenedian Customs or Excise problem? Expert 
counsel avaliable Capital Consultants Box 
1182, Ottawa, Canada 


Products need to be redesigned every few years 
te neorporate latest technological ay ' j 

materiale processes equipment 

anes Reasonable charges. As for 

eferences, L, W. Bahley, President, Euclid In- 
dustrial Design Cor 14834 Euclid Ave, Cleve- 
land 12. Ohio. Potoma 1.0100 (Subsidiary o 
Vikina Tool & Machine ¢ Bellevill N I 


oommmn= Registered Patent Attorney =———= 


Patent iInformetion Book, a — obligation. 
G. Miller, 64BW, Warner B wh. 4 D, ¢ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Seles Company wishes special service or product 

which can be rVeloper to good repeat bual 

Ratiph H Pile @& Co 1022s 98 Street, 
pontoon, Al 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Industrial Builaings ond lend New York Metro- 
politan Area. Edwin &1 Silat Ave 
Richme nd Hill 18, N. ¥ ’ 


For Leose—Oftice Building, 15, poe square feet, 
round floor with escalat tot rear 
Teanse et. Centrally ca 1 AVa «9 mn long 
lense, Write Dept. OF, Box ston, 8. 
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company from a room at the May- 
flower in Washington. 
©The Workers—Sinkler’s most ob- 
vious alternative is to import Swiss 
movements and assemble them here. 
Hamilton, along with other domestic 
makers of jeweled watches, already 
does this to a limited degree; but it 
doesn’t solve the problem. Watch as- 
sembling doesn’t require the highly 
skilled labor and production facilities 
that Hamilton has tied up at Lancaster. 
Hamilton employs some 3,000 peo- 
ple at Lancaster, and it’s around them 
that Sinkler is shaping his live-without- 
a-tariff policy. He's building his policy 
on the workers for two reasons 
First, in a city the size of Lancaster 
(235,000 people), a company’s labor 
policy is an open book. Hamilton's 
management must continue to work en- 
ergetically in public to protect its 
workers. This means going to Wash- 
ington and lobbying for a higher tariff. 
Second, Hamilton depends heavily 
on its workers. Over 80% of the cost 
of a jeweled watch movement is labor. 
Sinkler’s hedged policy—fight for a tariff, 
but diversity—clearly recognizes’ that. 
One way or the other, the skilled work 
force must be retained. 
e Diversifier—But the longer you talk 
with Sinkler the more vou realize that 
if he’s a protectionist by necessity, he’s 
a diversiher by conviction. Here’s the 
tipoff: “A compahy makes a mistake,” 
he says, “if it specializes too much. A 
fellow tries to protect himself against 
every possible contingency. If it weren't 
for the other products we're making, it 
would be darned hard to make a profit.” 
Hamilton is making a profit. Take a 
look at the figures for the past three 
years. Annual sales: 1951—$17.3-mil 
lion; 1952—$19.4-million; 1953 $33.2 
million. ey net income: 195]1—$97 
479. 1952 25.576: 1953—S1.529.783 
Sinkler pred that the increases, 
for the most part, represent low-profit 
defense business—but it’s the kind of 
business that many a businessman would 
love to handle these day: 
¢ Way Up—Sinkler himself has been 
the prophet of diversification. Beforc 
he became president and board chair 
man in April, he had been executive 
vice-president and was concerned pri- 
marily with manufacturing and with 
lobbying for a higher tariff. Perhaps it 
was being so near to the tariff situation 
that prompted him to talk up diversi 
fication around the Lancaster plant. 
Hamilton discovered, like many an 
other company (BW—Jun.19°54,p127), 
that it could make other things during 
World War II—in its own case, time 
fuses and marine chronometers. It is 
this production record, and a supporting 
statement from the National Security 
Resources Board that “precision jeweled 
movements are essential to the security 
of the nation in wartime,” that Sinkler 


uses when he goes 

Watch importers refute t 
They claim that World \\ 
ence showed that the defen 
by the watchmakers—notably the manu 
facture of time fuses—could be done 
more efficiently by other industries 

¢ New Business—After th ir, the de- 
mand for watches ran high Hamil 
ton forgot, for the moment, its new 
skills. ‘The Korean war bro 
fense demands; and that, along with 
mounting competition from the Swiss, 
prompted the company to form a divi- 
sion to search for non-watch products. 
Sinkler says: ““We like t ake small 
precision pieces in large ne. We 
like to find products we handle all 
the way through. You the watch 
business is integrated. nilton, we 
even refine oil, make steel yme ma 
chinerv. What we're s g is that 
diversity, and our skilled labor force.” 

As it turned out, how: diversi 
fication program was slow in getting 
under way. The main Every 
time the company cam lir, it 
had a new president 
¢ One By One—In Jul 1, it lost, 
by death, Rudolph Kant iad com 
up through sales to becon ident in 
1948. Kant was repla 
expert Charles C. Smith 
until February, 1952. ‘Ts Smith, 
Hamilton elected Georg Luckey, 
from manufacturing. Lu turned 
out to be unlucky; he : ick 
trouble with Benrus W 

Benrus is one of the 
porter-assemblers of Swis 
movements. It stands other 
side of the tariff wall fr Hamilton 
In 1952, fearing that Pr lent Truman 
might go along with th ff Com 
mission's recommendatior lief for 
the watch industry (h t), and 
hoping to get in on Hamilt l-jewel 
business, Benrus started Ham 
ilton stock in large block Sep.20 
"$2 .p38). 

By late spring of 195 nrus had 
nearly 24% of Hamilton c non, and 
the red alert was flashed at Lancaster. 
Just as Sinkler has done battle with th 
Swiss, so did George | 
arms against Benrus 
e Battle—Hamilton had 
courses of it could 
stock, on the open marl 
rus had; form a vot 
stockholders: or (3) trv t 
legal transgression on th 
rus. 

In the end, it took all 
but it relied most heavil 
ing trust. It set out t 
of the outstanding sto 
and by March, 1953 
40%. It also entered 
tion against Benrus, clain 


guiment. 
cxperl 
ork dom 


it new de - 


nnance 
d only 


top im 
led watch 


action 


Hamilton 


volume had been lost be 
dealers, in a quandary as | om ther 
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were working for, weren’t pushing Ham- 
ilton watches. The action was taken 
under the Clayton Act. The “triple 
damages” provision of this law auto- 
matically tripled the weight of the ac- 
tion to $750,000. 

Hamilton won. Last year, Benrus 
was first temporarily, then permanently 
restrained from management participa- 
tion. Hamilton agreed not to press 
its claim against Benrus for the $750,- 
000 damages. 

In April, Luckey, then 63, resigned. 
The Benrus affair was settled, but the 
tariff squabble was warming up. Luckey 
may have decided he had had enough 
fighting. Or he may not have been as 
partial toward branching out as the rest 
of the management. Sinkler has no 
unkind words for Luckey, but he does 
say, pointedly: “I was always the deversi- 
fier.” 
¢ Direction—Sinkler took office. A 
few weeks later, Hamilton bought the 
Benrus shares. The purchase was made 
to remove any chances of a Benrus man 
getting on the Hamilton board. 

With the Benrus incident closed, 
Sinkler has only to wait for the Presi- 
dent’s tariff decision. Then, he will be 
left with the job of selling his diversi- 
fication outside Hamilton as he has al- 
ready sold it inside. 

Sinkler says this isn’t easy; “Of 
course, we do have a good name to 
work with, even if it is a consumer 
name.” 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Executive reserve: The National Plan- 
ning Assn. has compiled a report call- 
ing for the recruiting and special school- 
ing of 5,000 civilians to prepare them 
to step into top jobs in war agencies if 
an emergency comes. NPA says that 
right now, the Office of Defense Mo 
bilization is thinking in terms of only 
300 people for such a reserve. 
° 


Regular physical examinations for per 
sonnel have paid off in a five-year pro 
gram at General Petroleum. Since 1948, 
the incidence of disabling and fatal 
cardiovascular heart disease has de 
creased 15%, mortality from malig 
nancies of internal organs in males 33% 
disabling diseases u. the digestive tract 
20%. Cases of overweight are off 40° 
. 


Pre-retirement training has been started 
by the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York. Seven employees, all of 
whom will retire in about a year, are 
attending classes aimed at helping them 
to prepare for retired life. Throughout 
the: last year, the seven are working 
only a four-day week, as a prelude to 
complete retirement. 
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THE TREND 





An Exceptional Measure 


Although there was no lack of advance speculation 
that the Federal Reserve System would move to lower 
reserve requirements of member banks, the move, when 
it came, took the financial community a little aback. 

There was general agreement that the Fed acted 
wisely in reducing from 22% to 20% the reserve require- 
ments of its member banks in New York and Chicago. 
This move narrowed the obsolete and anachronistic 
differential between these arbitrarily designated “central 
In fact, there 
would have been no quarrel if the authorities had made 


reserve’ cities and other member banks 


a greater reduction and ended, once and for all, this 
discrimination by putting all its member banks in major 
cities on the same basis 

There was much less unanimity over the sweeping 
across-the-board cut that accompanied the reduction in 
New York and Chicago. Many financial experts pointed 
out that the banks already had an excess of funds on hand 
because of lagging business borrowing during the last 
six months, Conditions in the money market have been 
relatively easy, and there is a widespread belief that the 
Federal Reserve's action may be pushing its policy of 
“active ease’ a bit too far 


The Massive Weapon 


The fact is that the Reserve authorities have resorted 
to the massive weapon of juggling reserves twice in the 
last twelve months, Last June, it lowered bank reserve 
requirements by $1.1-billion; now it has cut some $1.5- 
billion. ‘Together, this provides for an expansion of 
about $15-billion in additional credit to the nation’s 
banks. In the view of most conservative financial experts, 
these gigantic injections into our credit structure provide 
the potential for a new outbreak of inflation. 

It must be presumed that the Fed gave careful con- 
sideration to these arguments before it acted. It obvi 
ously decided that expectations of an increase in military 
spending are unlikely to materialize and that there is 
little danger of a return to boom-like conditions. So 
it is acting promptly to assure that business will have 
no difficulty in borrowing money in the last half of the 
year Moreover, if inflation threatens, it can always resort 
to open market operations and sell from the portfolio of 
U.S. securities. 


Helping the Treasury 


But though this reasoning carried weight, there appears 
to be one paramount motive behind Fed's action. This 


was the Treasury's financing problem, which is of a 
magnitude to require exceptional measures. The across- 
the-board reduction of reserve requirements, which will 
expand the nation’s credit potential to a point near the 
Treasury's needs, is just such a measure. 

rhe relationship between the Federal Reserve System 
ind the Treasury has thus taken another turn. To some 


V2 


degree, they remind us of those much publicized Holly- 
wood couples, who, having been divorced with great 
fanfare and to-do, are to be seen together just a short 
time later holding hands in public places 


Freedom from Tyranny 


Americans have been understandably confused and 
bewildered by the rapid series of event volving 
Yet the situation there should 
to us with fresh force the total global chara 
great conflict alive in the world today. 


The main reason for our confusion is that 


ng home 
ot the 


Guatemala 


mpts to 
face up to the Communist challenge have ilmost 
entirely focused on Europe on one hand an yutheast 
Asia on the other. Despite frequent warn ve have 
all but neglected the threat of communis: ewhere. 
And now it has cropped up in our own ba 

The existence of a Communist-dominated ernment 
in Guatemala, the knowledge that that go ment is 
being supplied with arms from Soviet sources, and the 
consequent alarm and anxiety that has quick! inifested 
itself is obviously a matter of deep concer 

The American view is not that we are as t native 
governments whose philosophies may be different than 
ours. This may not have been always truc 
but we have long practiced a conscientio 
respecting and reinforcing the independenc« 


neighbors. What we do not want—and can 


ur good 
t tolerate 
are governments which are ostensibly indeps it but 
actually are the servants of a foreign tyranny 

Guatemala seems to fit in this category 
ment has strong ties to the Kremlin. It no more 
representative of the real interests of the Guatemalan 
people than are the native Communist lea of the 
Soviet satellites in Asia and Eastern Europe 

This does not mean that the U.S. sh | blindly 
Commu 


govern 


lend support to those who oppose the pre 
nist-dominated regime. The threat of com: 
not be driven out of the hemisphere unle he causes 
which breed it are destroyed. Our posit will be 
harmed if we are unable to distinguish between real 
and fraudulent anti-Communist movement 

Quite apart from the present conflict between the 
Communists and the free world, no fore nfluence 
in hemisphere affairs can be looked upon 
ence. Ever since the Monroe Doctrine wa 
in 1823, the U.S. has made plain that it uld resist 
any attempt to transplant the political philosophies of 
the old world to the new. 

That should be our policy today. 
enunciated to protect the system of freedom 
forms of tyranny, but it applies with greater force and 
renewed vigor now that we are faced with infinitely 
more powerful tyranny, Communist imperialism 


sm will 


indifter- 
formulated 


It w riginally 
rom older 
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All standard sizes and alloys available in: 
hexagon, % . 2%". 


” 


to 2”; round, %” to 2% 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM 


HARVEY 


luminum 


FOR EVERYONE 














HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC. 
TORRANCE —LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


An independent producer of aluminum extrusions in all alloys and all sizes; 
special extrusions, press forgings, bar stock, forging stock, 


Special Deep-Drawn Machining Stock— 


a new product available only from Harvey Aluminun 
gives you faster cutting, fewer rejects, finer plating 


surfaces and fewer finishing operations. The special 
deep-drawing process gives Harvey machining stoc} 
fine grain structure from surface to core with uniformit 
throughout the full length of the material. As cutting 
tools penetrate the surface and proceed inward toward 
the core they encounter no variations in grain structur 
Deep-drawing also gives the new Harvey machining 
stock the close tolerances needed for fast, economical 
screw-machine operation. Absence of locked-in str 
lets Harvey machining stock hold to strict dimension 
limitations during machining. Available in all 
conventional screw machine aluminum alloys. And 
remember, this better machining stock is delivered 
freight prepaid to your plant. Machine some of this 
material on your most critical job Satisfy yourself that 
the new Harvey special deep-drawn machining 

stock is superior. 


tubes, impact extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related pr 





Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical = =--:- 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company d make these 
We supply only th n paste resin 


Cover-up story ow Jet Wings 


yb sE wings for B-47 Stratojet bon re not needed and wings are and more applications. For helpful 
ers must be protected during rai t luring n air storage, sav- technical information, please write 
Ise space. Dept. A-7, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


he Geon coating, these Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 


saipment from sub-assembly plant 
the Boeing Airplane Comp: 
Wichita, Kansas, Division. Here 


show resist the effects of grease, oil 15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco 
Geon polyvinyl materials play a pas rd flame. High tensile In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario 


ct of the fabric and 
The wings are an oversize ! iting ve enabled 


ing the wings there safely 


tne covers 
measuring 58 feet. They are shippe O trips—with 
pairs to a flat car and must be 


nst damage from weather yeon material may 
1 ! 1 , 
and abrasion. A plastis« 2 problem— 


on Geon paste resin coated o' ct with ready 


fabric was used by the mar iterials have many 
it the special Covers iesivi pholstery and 
As the result, spe ing, sponge 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 





